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THE POPE’S FIVE PEACE-POINTS 


Tue Christmas Allocution of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII addressed to the College of Cardinals may well be re- 
garded as the most solemn and formal pronouncement 
hitherto made by the Holy Father since the beginning of 
his pontificate. The address, In Questo Giorno, has been 
published in full by the Catholic Truth Society in an 
admirable English translation from the pen of Canon G. D. 
Smith,’ and it should be in the hands of all Catholics and 
of all those sincerely interested in peace and justice 
amongst nations. 

After a brief but compelling review of the immediate 
past and of the tragic present, the Holy Father sets forth 
the ‘ Requisites for a just and honourable peace,’ and these 
we quote from the above-mentioned translation in the 
hope that all our readers will be moved to obtain for them- 
selves without delay a copy of that important publication: 


I. A fundamental postulate of any just and honourable 
peace is an assurance for all nations great or small, power- 
ful or weak, of their right to life and independence. The 
will of one nation to live must never mean the sentence 
of death passed upon another. When this equality of rights 
has been destroyed, attacked or threatened, order demands 
that reparation shall be made, and the measure and extent 
of that reparation is determined, not by the sword nor by 
the arbitrary decision of self-interest, but by the rules of 
justice and reciprocal equity. 

II. The order thus established, if it is to continue un- 
disturbed and ensure true peace, requires that the nations 
be delivered from the slavery imposed upon them by the 





1C.T.S., 38-40 Eccleston Square, S.W.1, price 2d. 
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race for armaments, and from the danger that material 
force, instead of serving to protect the right, may become 
an overbearing and tyrannical master. Any peaceful set- 
tlement which fails to give fundamental importance to a 
mutually agreed, organic, and progressive disarmament, 
spiritual as well as material, or which neglects to ensure 
the effective and loyal implementing of such an agreement, 
will sooner or later show itself to be lacking in coherence 
and vitality. 


III. The maxims of human wisdom require that in any 
reorganisation of international life all parties should learn 
a lesson from the failures and deficiencies of the past. 
Hence in creating or reconstructing international institu- 
tions which have so high a mission and such difficult and 
grave responsibilities, it is important to bear in mind the 
experience gained from the ineffectiveness or imperfec- 
tions of previous institutions of the kind. Human frailty 
renders it difficult, not to say impossible, to foresee every 
contingency and guard against every danger at the moment 
in which treaties are signed; passion and bitter feeling are 
apt to be still rife. Hence in order that a peace may be 
honourably accepted and in order to avoid arbitrary 
breaches and unilateral interpretations of treaties, it is of 
the first importance to erect some juridical institution 
which shall guarantee the loyal and faithful fulfilment of 
the conditions agreed upon, and which shall, in case of 
recognised need, revise and correct them. 


IV. If a better European settlement is to be reached 
there is one point in particular which should receive 
special attention: it is the real needs and the just demands 
of nations and populations, and of racial minorities. It 
may be that, in consequence of existing treaties incompat- 
ible with them, these demands are unable to establish a 
strictly legal right. Even so, they deserve to be examined 
in a friendly spirit with a view to meeting them by peace- 
ful methods, and even, where it appears necessary, by 
means of an equitable and covenanted revision of the 
treaties themselves. If the balance between nations is thus 
adjusted and the foundation of mutual confidence thus laid 
many incentives to violent action will be removed. 
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V. But even the best and most detailed regulations will 
be imperfect and foredoomed to failure unless the peoples 
and those who govern them submit willingly to the influ- 
ence of that spirit which alone can give life, authority and 
binding force to the dead letter of international agree- 
ments. They must develop that sense of deep and keen 
responsibility which measures and weighs human statutes 
according to the sacred and inviolable standards of the law 
of God; they must cultivate that hunger and thirst after 
justice which is proclaimed as a beatitude in the Sermon 
on the Mount and which supposes as its natural foundation 
the moral virtue of justice; they must be guided by that 
universal love which is the compendium and most general 
expression of the Christian ideal, and which therefore may 
serve as a common ground also for those who have not the 
blessing of sharing the same faith with us. 

We are not insensible of the grave difficulties which lie 
in the way of the achievement of these ends which We 
have described as needful for establishing and preserving 
a just peace between nations. But if ever there was an 
objective deserving the collaboration of all noble and gen- 
erous minds, if there was ever a spiritual crusade which 
might assume with a new truth as its motto, ‘ God wills it,’ 
then it is this high purpose, it is this crusade, enlisting all 
unselfish and great-hearted men in an endeavour to lead 
the nations back from the broken cisterns of material and 
selfish interests to the living fountain of divine justice, 
which alone is able to provide that morality, nobility, and 
stability of which the need has been so long experienced, 
to the great detriment of nations and of humanity. 


For the accomplishment of this admittedly difficult ideal 
the Holy Father concludes with a moving reminder of the 
one thing that makes it possible of realisation: ‘Let us 
go to Bethlehem and see.’ 


EpiTor, 
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THE HEBREW PROPHETS AND 
NATIONAL CRISES 


THE subject of the Hebrew Prophets and National Crises 
is one that could hardly be exhausted in a book of slender 
bulk. I can, therefore, only sketch out some outline of 
this great and, at the present time, very important matter. 

First of all, we have to consider the wonderful phenome- 
non of these Prophets. It is not just a natural thing. It 
has a supernatural element, made up of all that is natural. 
The supernatural is not built on the natural, but with it. 
To some, the prophecies, as recorded, would seem to be 
nothing more than a very fine forecast by one who paid 
attention to the laws of nature; just as you might account 
merely by chemical laws for the writing which a person 
makes on a page, but that would not account for every- 
thing, all the intellectual and spiritual values, contained 
in it. 

Another unique element is that, in almost every page, 
there is a denunciation of the people that recorded those 
things. You have the phenomenon of a little people trans- 
mitting to posterity only one group of writings (I do not 
think we have any other Hebrew literature of the time of 
Isaias), and those writings a most appalling account of their 
own doings. Now that is a very strange phenomenon be- 
cause, in point of fact, if you asked England to-night to set 
up a book in English about the size of the Bible, and to 
transmit it to posterity, what would they put in it? Would 
it be dominated by the idea that the English people had 
been rather scandalous and had done everything wrong? 
It would be quite impossible for any country, as such, to 
do that. In this Book we have that as a phenomenon to 
be thought over again and again, a phenomenon which 
makes these books, written by a self-accusing people, of ex- 
treme value for all students of human nature. 
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Have you ever thought of the training of a modern states- 
man? Have you ever asked what form of training a 
modern statesman has? Perhaps it would be considered 
an altogether impertinent question. It is a very remark- 
able thing that that art, which would require the greatest 
training, seems to have least. No art is so difficult as the 
art of guiding human beings. As they say in my Profes- 
sion: ‘ One soul is a very large parish.’ Imagine the guid- 
ance of some forty million people in the hands of men who 
have had no preparation. The only training they have 
is in History; even that is now fading into the background. 
Statesmen have been known to be chosen because they have 
been very successful in the steel business, or have made a 
corner in wheat. Then they are sent out as foreign ambas- 
sadors! Yet the slender history they did study was a sort 
of preparation. It did reveal the operations of human 
nature. 

Now the prophets were, in a sense, experts in History. If 
you know History well, you can prophesy quite a number 
of things. Human nature does not change. But the His- 
tory the statesmen of to-day learnt left out the most im- 
portant elements in History, the Existence of God and of 
Free Will; and it is very remarkable how all people now-a- 
days, appealing to be reformers, generally wish to give some 
sort of interpretation of History. Karl Marx gave an in- 
terpretation of History with those two great elements left 
out. But on these historical principles of his it was quite 
superfluous to write the book. Modern lectures on the 
Sacred Scriptures seem to have as their chief aim to prove 
that the Sacred Scriptures are not worth lecturing about! 
History, without a study of God and Free Will in it, is like 
Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left out. 

Hence these old Prophets had the great quality of His- 
tory. They believed in a good God, a God who was always 
good. The Pagans had no God. They only had gods, 
and goddesses. The God of the Prophets was the First 
Cause Who made everything, and He was good. He was 
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not capricious, but just and merciful. He made all men; 
and made them to have Free Will. But their Free Will 
was not always a good will. It could be a bad will. As 
Nature, and as it came from God, it was good; but it could 
be put to a bad use. Free Will, as Free Will, is quite 
good; but our free willing may be bad will. 

These Prophets were acquainted with the history of 
their own people. They understood that God was in it, 
and that Free Will was in it. By that alone they were 
qualified to give an expert opinion on the great Crises. 

I will put down the three great National Crises, which 
are always existent. 


RELIGION. 
RICHES AND POVERTY. 
GOVERNMENT. 


In setting down these three Crises, I do not say that 
when these crises occur they are observable by those that 
cause them or experience them. In the Crisis of 1870, 
when the Elementary Education Bill came into force, the 
only group of citizens who made any resistance to the prin- 
ciples of the Bill were the Catholics. Then, for the first 
time in the history of this country, we had a thing called 
Education which, in the end, was going to weaken and 
perhaps dethrone the authority of the parent. We now 
have millions of children with mechanised minds. I would 
rather, at the age of 72, bump my way home from Hyde 
Park, as I have done and am going to do again, than have 
a mechanised mind. Even in matters of health, the crisis 
is not when the lump appears on the outside, or when 
there is a haemorrhage, but at some time when nobody 
noticed anything; just a slight swelling here, which could 
easily be overlooked. 

The Prophets’ wills trained their minds, so that they 
saw Crises, and they went to complain to God: ‘ They are 
making fun of me. They say, “All this prophecy—and 
nothing happens! ”’ 
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The Prophets had the right idea about Religion. They 
never just glorified church-going. Isaias jumps right into 
it: 


I, 11. ‘To what purpose do you offer Me the multitude of 
your victims, said the Lord. (13) Offer sacrifice no more in 
vain. Incense is an abomination to Me. The new moons and 
the sabbaths and other festivals I will not abide. Your assem- 
blies are wicked. (14) My soul hateth your new moons and 
your solemnities. 


I like that! He is speaking in the open, like some street. 
corner orator in the East End. 


(15) And when you multiply prayer, I will not hear. 


When our Blessed Lord speaks of Prayer, He says: ‘ You 
have not asked in the name of Christ. You have not pro- 
tected the widows and the fatherless.’ There is Religion 
—the doing of things. It is not church-going, or psalm- 
singing—though these are quite compatible with Religion. 

The Prophets were right. All Crises are crises of Re- 
ligion. ‘They saw that going oft the other way, the way of 
irreligion, would mean the destruction of the people. 
Their Religion was based on God Who had a good charac- 
ter, and Who stood firmly by the Moral Law. All these 
idols were not gods. When the people gave up worship- 
ping the true God, there would have to be some form of 
national religion to take the place of the true Religion. 
Now there is an attempt to establish an invertebrate 
national religion in Germany, and an invertebrate national 
irreligion in Russia. Which of the two is the more deadly 
and anti-social, I do not know. 

In Baruch VI, 5, you will see that the Prophet makes 
fun of the gods men were making. To-day, people have 
mascots, and we have to stop their making them into idols. 
POVERTY. 

The Prophets were quite sound on the Crisis of Rich 
and Poor. A complete study of that would be simply 
amazing. If you begin with Isaias and work through the 
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other Prophets, you will see the same idea running 
through. 


Isaias i, 17. Relieve the oppressed. Judge for the father- 
less. Defend the widow. (19) If you be willing and will hear- 
ken to Me, you shall eat the good things of the land. How is 
the faithful city, that was full of judgment, become a harlot? 


Ah! the City and the Land. That is Isaias. 
Then, in that Prophet which we find placed last in the 
Old Testament: 


Malachi iii, 4. And I will come to you in judgment and will 
be a speedy witness against sorcerers and adulterers and false 
swearers, and them that oppress the hireling in his wages, the 
widows and the fatherless. (7) For, from the days of your 
fathers, you have departed from My ordinances. 


God’s ordinances were the widows and the fatherless. If 
men came to Him with their prayers and sacrifices they 
must pay proper wages to the hireling; they must not foster 
the unjust relation of human beings to one another. 


And, again, see the last of the Prophets, St. James, who 
has written a glorious Epistle, full of fire, and whom I 
regard as a Prophet: 


James v, 1. Go to, now, ye rich men, weep and howl in 
your miseries, which shall come upon you. (4) Behold the hire 
of the labourers who have reaped down your fields, which by 
fraud has been kept back by you, crieth, and the cry of them 
hath entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. (6) You 
have condemned and put to death the Just One; and He re- 
sisted you not. 


Our dear Lord was put to death by rich men! St. James 
says so. I should not dare to have said all that out of my 
own head; or even out of my own heart. 


Here is the great Crisis of Poverty and Riches. It is 
the great crisis now; the greatest of all in the world, far 
greater than the War. The War may probably make it 
worse; I do not know. It is a far greater crisis than the 
Siegfried Line, 
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St. James goes on (v, 7): Behold the husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth. 


Ever the Land! I can’t go into the Land Crisis very 
much. It is behind every line of Amos, who gives us an 
almost photographic description of what happened in this 
England, whose land-workers once made England the 
Garden of Europe. 


The Prophets were of all classes; the four Major Prophets 
were, I think, all of noble birth. Some were Priests. But 
Amos was a herdsman; his examples, taken from the shep- 
herd craft, are characteristic and most powerful. 


Amos v, 11. Therefore, because you robbed the poor and 
took the choice prey from him, you shall build houses with 
square stone and shall not dwell in them. 


These houses of squared stone must have been very 
costly. When people get more money, they usually move 
into bigger houses, generally much more uncomfortable. 
When people robbed the English monasteries of their lands 
they built enormous houses; you can get them now for a 
song. They overbuilt themselves, and found them too ex- 
pensive. The aristocracy came, when the lands were 
grabbed, and built great houses, with great desmesnes 
around them, which were in the beginning expensive and, 
in the end, impossible. 

Amos v, 12. Because I know your manifold crimes and your 


grievous sins ; enemies of the just, taking bribes, and oppressing 
the poor in the gate. 


‘ The gate’ means the LAW, which should be a defence 
of the poor against the rich, and not a defence of the rich 
against the poor. 

There is finally the lovely passage at the end: (v, 23), 
‘Take away from Me the tumult of thy songs ’—all those 
beautiful choral melodies. Amos, the herdsman, is not far 
from Bethlehem, the home of carolling, where the Angels 
gave Christmas carols to the great kingdom of song. 
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So there is the crisis of Poverty and Riches, and with it 
the great crisis of Liberty. If the Holy Father spoke of 
a small number of very rich laying upon the poor a yoke 
no better than that of slavery, it is quite evident that he 
was referring to Liberty and Slavery—economic slavery. In 
neglecting the Pope’s prophetical warnings we are now 
heading for the yoke of absolute slavery. To prevent that 
ultimate slavery, the Pope enters the sphere of Politics, but 
only with a principle of Ethics. He is obliged to enter, 
because he knows that, although not all Ethics are political, 
all Politics should be ethical. 

The second great Crisis, then, is that of Poverty and 
Riches, with its sequel, Slavery. 

The third great Crisis is the Crisis of GOVERNMENT. 
Who is going to govern? I have always kept aloof from 
Politics. The arrangement of the world is in such a 
tangled fashion, you do not know where you are. The 
ethical aspects of the present War are very difficult indeed, 
very intricate. I simply obey the lawful ecclesiastical and 
civil authority. I do not criticise. The world is perish- 
ing because it has lost the idea of authority; with a conse- 
quent lack of fullness of true criticism and famine of true 
obedience. 

In the first book of Kings you read of the people want- 
ing a King; it does not just mean a King, but a Governor, 
some sort of totalitarian person, the Strong Man. I do not 
like the strong man, or the strong woman. I like the good 
man and the good woman. What is the good of being 
strong if you had? 


I Kings viii, 4. Then all the ancients of Israel, being as- 
sembled, came to Samuel to Ramatha. (5) And they said to 
him, . . . Make us a king to judge us, as all nations have. 


This God of Israel has such a sense of humour! He 
says: ‘Let them have their will; soon they will be sorry 
for it! ’ They are going to make the State their god. This 
man-made god will enslave his makers, 
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I Kings viii, 11. This will be the right of the king that shall 
reign over you. He will take your sons and put them in his 
chariots, and will make them his horsemen and his running foot- 
men to run before his chariots. 


Conscription! 


(12). And he will appoint of them to be his tribunes, and cen- 
turions, and to plough his fields, and to reap his corn, and to 
make him arms and chariots. 


Armament Firms! 


(14). And he will take your fields and your vineyards and 
your best oliveyards, and give them to his servants. 


The Ministry of Agriculture! Big-scale training is the 
ruin of Agriculture. 


Within two generations, the King had killed the nation. 


There are wonderful things, too, in the Prophets about 
Alliances. The whole question is one of Religion. The 
Prophets warned the people against making Alliances. On 
Christmas Day, in his Broadcast Message, His Majesty the 
King spoke of just taking the hand of God, and being 
thereby safe. The Prophets warn the people against trust- 
ing in man, without trust in God. 


Sometimes, when their defeat is inevitable—the chastise- 
ment of God—Jeremias recommends them to keep quiet. 
But they must not compromise in the matter of religion. 
Political forms do not matter if there is freedom for God, 
for what is primary—God, family life, liberty. Jeremias has 
that last and most difficult task of reconciling them to take 
the state of subjugation voluntarily. He is not exactly a 
Pacifist, but something very amazing. Our Lord seemed 
to accentuate that. He did not speak a word against the 
Roman occupation. When they asked Him about the 
authority due to Caesar He gave no direct answer; it was 
not His duty to teil them about civil authority. He said, 
in effect: ‘Gentlemen, the question of accepting Caesar 
or not is your affair, not Mine. As you are using Roman 
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money, making money out of them, you seem to have 
already answered the question you wish Me to answer! ’ 

You see the great Prophets dealing with the greatest 
of all national crises; RELIGION and the CLAssEs; and 
those classes are, of course, accidental. God did not make 
rich and poor. Sin made them. Authority and subjec- 
tion are, in a sense, made by God, but not riches and 
poverty. Men are not to be called rich because more things 
are necessary to them for fulfilling their duty. The Pro- 
phets deal with the great Crisis of Poverty unflinchingly; 
and then that generally leads on, as it is leading on now, 
to the question of government. Some people will see a 
disease and be able to describe it most accurately; then they 
think they can prescribe the remedy, and therefore they 
will change the form of government, catastrophically, 
dramatically, with human blood. 

The prudent thing is to see how little you can pull down. 
The old is better. It has lasted. 

Thus imperfectly I have suggested some aspects of this 
great question of the Prophets in National Crises. These 
Prophets, seeking to serve God and their birth-land by the 
highest truth, were granted by God visions into what was 
coming because their vision was fixed in the past. To see 
God in the past is almost as much a prophetical gift as to 
see God in the future. 

So, too, in our own lives we can see in the past His watch- 
ing over us and loving us, even in the day when we were 
very wilful and wandering, and had left Him. Perhaps 
it needs more childlike Faith to see Him there, than in the 
present and the future. 

VINCENT McNass, O.P. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
ST. BONAVENTURE AND OF ST. 
THOMAS 


Tue Franciscan Bonaventure of Bagnorea and the 
Dominican Thomas Aquinas are typical of their respec- 
tive Orders. 

St. Bonaventure has been described as ‘ one of the most 
lovable figures in the whole history of mediaeval thought, 
the great doctor of mystical contemplation, the most per- 
fect exponent of Franciscan theology, that is of a theology 
thoroughly imbved with the religious genius of St. Francis 
of Assisi.’ St. Thomas has been characterized as the archi- 
tect of the most perfect philosophical synthesis, ‘ one of the 
three greatest metaphysicians who ever existed,’ whose 
only love was the quest for and the championing of truth, 
unice veritatis amator,’ the most eminent personification 
of St. Dominic’s ideal, that is, to uphold, to spread and to 
defend the Truth. 

If it is true that St. Francis never condemned learning 
for itself, it is equally true that he had no desire to see 
it developed in his Order. The pursuit of learning was 
always considered by St. Francis to be more dangerous than 
useful, and desired it neither for himself nor the members 
of his Order. His personal influence, profound as it was, 
did not, however, and could not prevail against the pres- 
sure of facts; and the Franciscans soon realized the necessity 
of developing theological studies. 





1 E. Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience. London, 
1938; Pp. 49-50. 

2 Gilson, ibid., p. 324. The other two greatest metaphysi- 
cians of whom Gilson speaks are Plato and Aristotle. 

3 Leo XIII in the Encyclical Letter Aeterni Patris, Aug. 4, 
1879. 
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St. Dominic’s approach to learning was very different. 
Study was always considered in the Dominican Order, since 
its very beginning, as one of the most important duties of 
the Friars and an essential part of St. Dominic’s original 
design. Study is, and must ever remain, a means for the 
salvation of souls, but a fundamental means without which 
a Dominican cannot thoroughly achieve the final end of 
his vocation. The aims of both Orders are graphically ex- 
pressed by St. Bonaventure: 

Alii (Praedicatores) principaliter intendunt speculationi, a quo 
etiam nomen acceperunt, et postea unctioni ; alii (Minores) prin- 
cipaliter unctioni, et postea speculationi.‘ 


* * * * * * 


To present a well defined and systematic account of St. 
Bonaventure’s ‘ multifarious, infinitely diverse and subtly 
shaded ’ thought is indeed a most arduous task. Only such 
a gifted scholar as Professor E. Gilson could undertake it 
with success, as he has done so splendidly in his Philosophy 
of St. Bonaventure, now made available in an English trans- 
lation;* and though the original French edition was pub- 
lished as far back as in 1924, we may confidently say that 
even to-day it has lost very little of its remarkable value. 
Of the Thomistic Synthesis we possess an authoritative ex- 
position presented by the well-known professor of the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg (Switzerland), G. M. Manser, O.P. This 
fundamental and masterly work now appears in a revised 
edition notably enlarged and partly re-written.° 





*S. Bonavent., In Hexaémeron, collatio xxii (ed. Quaracchi, 
V, n. 21, p. 440). 

° E. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure, translated by 
Dom I. Trethowan and F. J. Sheed. (Sheed & Ward); pp. xiv- 
551; 18s. 

*G. M. Manser, O.P., Das Wesen des Thomismus, 2, erwei- 
terte Auflage. Freiburg, Schweiz. (Verlag der Universitats- 
buchhandlung: F. Riitschi), pp. viii-679. 
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Professor Gilson concludes his brilliant study with the 
remark—which to one of his reviewers seemed an evident 
paradox—that the philosophy of St. Thomas and the philo- 
sophy of St. Bonaventure never either conflict or coincide. 
In the light of these two scholarly works we may perhaps 
have ample opportunity of seeing whether in reality the 
two doctrines agree or disagree, coincide or conflict. We 
propose, then, to compare briefly, by indicating rather than 
by thoroughly discussing, the fundamental tenets of the 
Franciscan and the Dominican Doctors, and thus attempt 
to grasp the significance of their intellectual structure. 


* * * * * * 


The outstanding event in the intellectual movement of 
the thirteenth century was undoubtedly the meeting of the 
Schoolmen with the freshly rediscovered Aristotelian Cor- 
pus. The new learning was pursued with eagerness and 
enthusiasm, but its assimilation was unexpectedly slow. 
Obviously, it was neither moulded in a cast, nor the work 
of one man or of one group; but rather a protracted advance 
in which more than one generation of thinkers joined 
forces. Yet the diffusion and assimilation of Aristotelian 
thought was assuredly due to St. Albert the Great more 
than to any other. Expert scientist, profound philosopher 
and eminent theologian, Albertus Magnus, more than any 
other master or group of masters, contributed to render 
Aristotle intelligible to the Latin world: ‘ nostra intentio 
est omnes dictas partes facere Latinis intelligibiles.”’ 

But whilst the new learning stirred up the Universities, 
particularly in the Faculties of Arts, to fascination and en- 
thusiasm, it soon had to face the mistrust of the older gen- 
eration, especially amongst the theologians brought up in 
the Platonic (Neo-Platonic) tradition, who strived to resist 
and check the vigorous impulse. Hence appeared two 


7St. Albert. Mag., In I Physic., tr. 1, c. i (edid. Borgnet, 
III, p. 2a). 
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groups of masters, the Aristotelians and the so-called Au- 
gustinians, and two currents of ideas, Aristotelianism and 
Augustinianism. St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure repre- 
sent in this huge movement of thought two tendencies, two 
attitudes, two different directions. Their approach to 
Aristotle was deliberate, and their firm stand and position 
were taken by both from the outset of their academic 
career, 

St. Thomas realized at once the tremendous wealth of 
true doctrine embodied in the new learning. Bred first 
as a boy at Montecassino, where the tradition of classical, 
scientific and philosophical studies was very much alive; 
brought up in his early youth in the Faculty of Arts at the 
University of Naples, where he came into close contact with 
the Aristotelian masters, Peter Martin and Peter of Ire- 
land; finally, trained as a Dominican under Albertus Mag- 
nus, Aquinas was wonderfully fitted for the gigantic task of 
substituting Aristotelianism for the older speculative 
tradition. 

His line of action was defined even in his earliest works, 
the treatise De Ente et Essentia and the commentary on 
the Books of the Sentences. But his position was fixed when, 
engaging in controversy with the ‘ Gentiles,’ he undertook 
the duties of a Catholic Doctor, whose function is to teach 
the truth. The attitude of the theologians and of the Aver- 
roists drove him, during his second regency at Paris (1269- 
1272), to a last unwavering step. On the one hand, there 
were the hesitations, the fumblings, the equivocations of 
the so-called Augustinians, who, whilst eagerly using Aris- 
totelian teaching, imposed upon it an alien meaning and 
never ceased, at the same time, to attack Aristotle; on the 
other hand, there was the growing diffusion of the Averroist 
movement and the ridicule to which theology itself, the 
queen of sciences, was being exposed by the clumsy hand- 
ling of the most vital points of controversy. By stressing 
the value of Aristotelian learning and more accurately de- 
fining the borderlines of philosophy and theology, St. 
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Thomas put an end to an embarrassing situation. Firmly 
convinced of the perennial vitality of the main metaphysi- 
cal theses of Aristotle, sure of his own method and doctrine, 
he was able to carry out a new constructive philosophy and 
to confute vigorously and efficiently the Averroist inter- 
pretations and conclusions. His adversaries accused him 
of imposing dangerous innovations upon theology; but his 
friends admired the new modes brought forward in the 
schools by his teaching, by his method, by his doctrine. His 
innovations did not in fact consist so much in the intro- 
duction of new doctrines as in the re-fashioning of the tra- 
ditional learning in a new synthesis. No one was more 
respectful towards traditional teaching than Aquinas. 
Rather than indulging in new theories, he examined afresh 
and entirely assimilated all that was real, true and vital 
in the learning handed down through the centuries by the 
Doctors of the Church and by the thinkers of the past, 
whether Christian or pagan; but the obsolete, the false, the 
dead, he quietly but firmly rejected. Of course, St. Thomas 
was not an eclectic, picking and choosing elements from 
the various sources and mingling them together; but 
rather, like a wise architect, with the materials at his dis- 
posal he built up a wonderful organic structure, compar- 
able only to the superb mediaeval cathedrals, thus elaborat- 
ing and unifying pagan and Christian culture into the 
framework of a thorough and perfect synthesis, a homoge- 
neous corpus doctrinae. 

St. Bonaventure’s way led him in a different direction. 
Study, he tells us, is not forbidden to the Franciscans; it 
may be very useful and sometimes of necessity; not even 
philosophy and secular learning are condemned, but they 
are to be pursued only with a view to grasping the mean- 
ing of the philosophical expressions used by theologians 
and to attack the errors of philosophers. ‘To descend to the 
level of philosophers is, for him, the most dangerous of all 
dangers. Masters must be careful not to speak too much 
in praise of the works of philosophers lest they entice dis- 
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ciples towards these sources of errors.’ Aristotelianism, 
according to Bonaventure, is a useless and a condemned 
doctrine. Aristotle, it is true, was a great scholar, but a 
bad philosopher; Aristotle may satisfy curiosity, but his 
philosophy is irrelevant to the real, and hence worthless. 

St. Bonaventure explicitly calls himself the continuator 
of Alexander of Hales;* thereby, adds Gilson, he makes his 
own a tradition other than that from which St. Thomas 
was to draw his inspiration. In fact, if we accept Roger 
Bacon’s evidence, Alexander was not acquainted with 
the natural philosophy and with the metaphysics of 
Aristotle, which he describes as the glory of our 
times, ‘in quibus est tota gloria studiti modernorum.’ * 
Apart from the exaggeration usual to Roger Bacon, 
his words are not devoid of truth. As Professor Powicke 
has it, ‘there is not much reliance upon Aristotle in the 
works of Alexander.’'' Despite several quotations from the 
Metaphysics and other books, Alexander’s knowledge of 
Aristotle and his commentators is exceedingly scanty,’* and 
this in sharp contrast with his contemporaries, William of 
Auxerre, Philip the Chancellor, Roland of Cremona and 
William of Auvergne. 





®St. Bonav., In Hexaém., coll, xix, 12 (ed. Quaracchi, V, 
422). 

*In II Sent., 23, 2, 3 (editio minor, Quaracchi, 1938, 566) ; 
Praelocutio (ibid., p. 1). For Books | and II of the commentary 
on the Sentences | quote from the editio minor, which repro- 
duces the text of the Opera Omnia critically revised. 

1° Opus Minus, ed. Brewer in Opera hactenus inedita (R.S.) 
London, 1859; p. 236. 

1H. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages. A new edition by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden. 
Oxford, 1936; I, 363, n. 3. 

2 Cfr. the Prolegomena in the Quaracchi edition of Alexan- 
der’s Summa Theologica. 1, 1924, n. 20: ‘Alexander Halensis 
et Aristotelismus,’ p. xxxix. 
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Alexander of Hales was succeeded in the Chair of Theo- 
logy at the University of Paris by John de la Rochelle, and 
the latter by Odon Rigaud. John’s attitude towards Aris- 
totle is significant. As Dom O. Lottin, O.S.B., has shown, 
John de la Rochelle systematically withdrew from his 
Summa de Anima the Aristotelian texts he had previously 
introduced in the parallel passages of his Tractatus de divi- 
sione multiplici potentiarum animae.'* Odon Rigaud’s 
suspicion of and bitter attack upon the philosophantes is 
too well known to be insisted upon. Richard Rufus of 
Cornwall, in his commentary on the Sentences, never 
ceased to oppose theology and philosophy, theologians and 
philosophers, the followers of the Saints and the followers 
of the heathens.'* St. Bonaventure was initiated by these 
masters'® ‘into an essentially Augustinian theology; and 
with a clear knowledge of what he was doing he definitely 
committed himself to the traditional teaching: 


Non enim studeo novas opiniones adinvenire, sed communes 
et approbatas retexere.’!® 


Such great scholars as Fr. Lemmens, O.F.M., the Quarac- 
chi Scholiasts of the Opera Omnia, Cardinal F. Ehrle, and 





13 Q. Lottin, Les traités sur l’Ame et les vertus de Jean de la 
Rochelle, in ‘ Rev. Néoscolastique de Philosophie,’ 32 (1930), 
5-32. 

14 See a striking instance of Richard’s attitude in D. A. Cal- 
lus, Two early Oxford Masters on the Problem of Plurality of 
Forms, Adam of Buckfield and Richard Rufus of Cornwall, in 
‘Rev. Néoscol. de Phil.,’ 42 (1939), 427 and ff. 

15 Richard of Cornwall was not one of St. Bonaventure’s 
teachers, as Gilson suggests, but his immediate successor as 
bachelor in the Sentences. Since Gilson’s book appeared in 1924 
much research work has been done on Rufus. 


16 In II Sent., Praelocutio (ed. cit., p. 11). I read adinve- 
nire with the minor ed. instead of adversare, as Gilson reads 
with the Opera Omnia edition, 
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others,’ traced St. Bonaventure’s lack of interest in Aris- 
totle partly to the fact that he was born too early to profit 
by the theological reform of Albertus Magnus, and partly 
to his duties as General of his Order, which forced him to 
sacrifice his career as a teacher and prevented him from 
completing his scholastic system. 

Professor Gilson emphatically, and rightly, discredits 
such an interpretation. ‘It was neither through ignor- 
ance nor by reason of a mere chronological chance that he 
did not become an Aristotelian. The truth is that from 
the first he had attached himself to a doctrine which was 
its radical negation’ (pp. 3-4). And again: ‘St. Bonaven- 
ture knew Aristotle well, quoted him constantly, adopted 
a large part of his technical vocabulary, regarded him as 
the man of knowledge par excellence; but he did not place 


him on a pedestal’ (p. 5). 
3. 
* * * * * * 


In a recent interesting study Augustinianism has been 
described as that teaching which upheld ever and every- 
where God’s rights and their supreme domination in all 
created things, never separating heaven from earth, but 
rather regarding the latter as the mirror of the former and 
a stepping stone to it; in a word, whilst acknowledging in 
theory the distinction between philosophy and theology, 
in practice it does not consider philosophy save as a par- 
ticular department of theology."* 





17 This does not appear clearly in the English translation. It 
is regrettable, and it seems to me unfair to the English reader 
that in the English translation many footnotes have been alto- 
gether omitted, and others so curtailed that it is sometimes 
very difficult to realise what weight of evidence they bear on the 
argument. 

18F, Tinivella, O.F.M. De impossibili sapientiae adeptione 
in philosophia pagana iuxta Collationes in Hexaémeron S. Bona- 
venturae, in ‘Antonianum,’ 11 (1936), pp. 30-31. 
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Not everything in this rather poetically phrased descrip- 
tion is to be taken in its strict and rigorous sense. As a 
matter of fact, to maintain God’s rights inviolate without 
any surrender was not the privilege of the Augustinians 
alone, but the duty of each and every theologian. Neither 
St. Albert the Great, nor St. Thomas, nor any other thir- 
teenth century theologian (I mean catholic theologian, not 
courtier ecclesiastic) ever gave way on this point. Nor 
would it be right to suppose that Aquinas, for instance, 
failed to recognise that the whole creation is the mirror of 
God, seeing that he proclaimed clearly and strenuously 
that we acquire the natural knowledge of God’s existence 
and of many of his perfections precisely through our ap- 
preciation of the hierarchy of created things. But, apart 
from this, to regard philosophy as dependent on, subordi- 
nate to, and practically, though not theoretically, as a 
branch of theology, was one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of Augustinianism. 

Since, then, St. Bonaventure is commonly held to be the 
representative and the most complete exponent of Augus- 
tinianism, it is obvious that the fundamental problem 
dominating the whole discussion in St. Bonaventure’s 
thought is the relation of philosophy to theology; and so 
it was in the eyes of the Seraphic Doctor himself. 

That St. Bonaventure knew well and saw clearly the 
formal distinction between faith and reason, theology and 
philosophy, cannot be called into question; Professor Gil- 
son has established this point beyond doubt. Philosophy, 
according to Bonaventure, is the knowledge of things 
acquired by means of reason alone. Its distinctive charac- 
ter is an absolute certitude, since it is founded on the clear 
perception of truth by reason. The domain of theology, 
on the other hand, is widely different. Its field of inves- 
tigation is the content of revelation, which must be ac- 
cepted as true not because evident or proved, but by a 
voluntary act of faith. We believe, not because theology 
has shown us that the truths of faith can be clearly per- 
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ceived by us, but simply because God has revealed them. 
The certitude of faith, then, is the strongest of all, for it 
is founded upon an indefectible adhesion of the will. Theo. 
logy proceeds by way of authority, searching for the major 
premiss in the Holy Writ guaranteed by the authority of 
God Himself. All its demonstrations are at the service 
of faith. Sometimes it brings in reasons and analogies to 
overthrow its opponents; sometimes it rekindles a tepid 
faith by arguments which support it; at times it reasons 
for the greater joy of the perfect, for happy is the state of 
a believing soul rejoicing in the understanding of what 
it holds by perfect faith. In all this, theology proceeds by 
way of authority, not to render evident the truths of faith, 
but to make more intelligible by reasoning about the truth 
that must be believed.’* 

St. Thomas’s teaching on this topic is well known. 
Philosophy’s domain is the whole field of truth that can 
be. reached by human reason. Nothing, therefore, belongs 
to philosophy if it cannot be attained by the natural light 
of reason and rendered evident by the data of reason alone. 
The sphere of theology is the supernatural, which is only 
known by revelation. Created intellectual powers are 
absolutely unable to attain without revelation the truths 
which are the proper subject-matter of theology, such as 
the Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation, since they are 
above and beyond the reach of created intellect, and conse- 
quently can neither be proved nor fully grasped, even after 
revelation, but are known simply by faith on the authority 
of God, Who revealed them. Hence theology rests on the 
authority of revelation; but in philosophy the truth is 
reached by reason and the use of reasoning. In philosophy, 
therefore, the argument from authority is the weakest of 
all arguments. 

It is undeniable, then, that in the main question the dis- 
tinction between faith and reason, theology and philosophy, 





* Cfr, Gilson, The Pailosophy of St. Bonaventure, pp. 89-92, 
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we have a substantial agreement between the two Doctors. 
Gilson is right in stating that this problem is resolved as 
simply in the doctrine of St. Bonaventure as in that of 
Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas.” 

The question is, however, a more complex one. Granted 
that philosophy and theology, reason and faith are theo- 
retically distinct, there remains still the further task of 
resolving the practical issue, the question of fact. ‘Are we 
capable, with the sole resources of our reason and in the 
situation in which we now are, of weaving this tissue of 
principles and consequences without intermingling the 
grossest errors? And if we are incapable, where shall we 
find the light that shall enlighten us?’ Moreover, if such 
infallible light is bestowed upon us, are we capable of 
using it infallibly? Here lies the whole crux of the 
difficulty. 

Professor Gilson, following St. Bonaventure particularly 
in his Collationes in Hexaémeron, shows how according to 
the Franciscan Doctor philosophy is doomed to the gravest 
errors if it regards itself as an absolute, and it must remain 
incomplete if it will not accept the aid of a discipline 
higher than itself, namely theology. Every philosopher 
not aided in his philosophy by the light of faith is inescap- 
ably doomed to error; the natural light, though distinct 
in essence from the infused light of grace, practically and 
in point of fact cannot philosophize successfully without 
the help of grace. 

Obviously, neither philosophy nor the natural light of 
reason are in themselves bad. Undoubtedly theology is 
superior to philosophy, as the supernatural is above the 
natural; but reason is in itself a light of divine origin, hence 
good. We are therefore right and safe in following it; it 
cannot of itself lead us into error. But there is a true 
philosophy and a false philosophy. Philosophy is true only 
inasmuch as the reason that has developed it was streng- 





° Tbid., pp. 92-93. 
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thened by some supernatural aid; but if reason is left to 
itself without any supernatural help it leads inevitably into 
errors. A philosophy built in this way is false; conse- 
quently, though philosophy and reason, considered in 
themselves, are good and right, in the present state of 
things, and in point of fact, they need a special light to 
guide them through the darkness in safety. 

St. Bonaventure develops his thesis in the Collationes in 
Hexaémeron on the lines of history before and after Christ. 
In the first period of human history, men, though not en- 
lightened by faith, could use reason to satisfy their own 
curiosity, as if reason had the right to satisfy its own egois- 
tic cupidity, and this led to the grossest errors; or else 
natural reason, conscious of its divine origin and bent upon 
returning to its true source, could reach out in desire to 
God, begging for more light. On the one hand, the Pat- 
riarchs, prophets, philosophers, children of the light, with 
the aid of this light, wished to gather knowledge at its 
true source, in God, and so become masters of the great 
truths of philosophy. On the other hand, the Egyptians, 
looking at rational activity as an end in itself, were im- 
mersed in the deepest darkness of idolatry. Amongst the 
enlightened, the most perfect type is Solomon. He possessed 
all knowledge in abundance according to its threefold 
distinction: the truth of things, physics, metaphysics, 
mathematics; the truth of discourse, grammar, logic, 
rhetoric; the truth of conduct, i.e. ethics in the ‘monastic’ 
order or government of self, in the economic order or 
government of the family, and in the political order or 
government of the city. This mastery of the three spheres 
of philosophy with its threefold subdivision was bestowed 
upon Solomon by God in response to his own desire: sic 
fecit Salomon et factus est clericus magnus. 

Again, we witness the same reaction in the philosophies 
of Plato and Aristotle. “There is a true philosophy, that of 
exemplar causes, and it is true precisely in that it attributes 
to things a nature such that they cannot be explained in 
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their totality by a consideration of themselves alone. And 
there is a false philosophy, that which denies exemplar 
causes: and it is false only because the reason stops short 
at images as if they were autonomous things, instead of 
proceeding beyond itself and them to God: Plato’s 
philosophy, placing the nature of things outside the things 
themselves, inserting ideas as intermediary between God 
and things, is turned towards God; Aristotle’s philosophy, 
in contrast, essentially pagan, denying the ideas and having 
nothing intermediate between things and God, detaches 
and separates the world from God. By refusing to admit 
exemplarism, this philosophy was thrown open to count- 
less errors and involved in blindness and darkness, as is 
seen in its ignorance of Divine Providence and of the pur- 
pose of creation, the eternity of the world, the denial of 
reward and punishment after death, of liberty and respon- 
sibility. In fact, we never find Aristotle speaking of the 
devil nor of the beatitude of the elect. ‘And these are the 
worst of all errors. Nor are they yet dead; the key of the 
bottomless pit has not turned upon them; like the darkness 
of Egypt they obscure men’s minds; and the light that 
should shine forth from the sciences they have established 
has been extinguished under their errors: and to-day some, 
seeing Aristotle so great and reliable in other sciences, 
have been unable to believe that on the highest questions 
he did not speak truth likewise.” 

We reach here the most crucial point in St. Bonaven- 
ture’s philosophy. Human reason without the light of 
faith is capable of attaining the principles of metaphysics, 
but only in so far as it pursues the right path, that of ex- 
emplarism. Plato, Plotinus, Cicero and those philosophers 
whose approach to philosophy was through the reality of 
ideas, were all enlightened, and found God's presence be- 
neath and beyond things; hence they escaped Aristotle’s 





21 In Hexaém., coll. VI, 1-5 (ed. Quaracchi, V. 360-361 ; ed. 
Delorme, 91-92); Gilson, pp. 94-99. 
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grossest errors. Yet, because they had not the light of faith 
to guide them, notwithstanding that they took the right 
was doomed to incompleteness and deformity. Let us sup- 
pose that a man reaches the summit of physics and meta- 
physics and knows God as the first cause and last end of all 
creation, and that there is only one God; if he does not 
grasp the Trinity in Unity, he does not know God as He 
really it. Now it is impossible without faith to believe in 
God one and three. His knowledge of God, therefore, is ut- 
terly incomplete, nay, wrong and even blasphemous.** The 
same holds good in logic and ethics, since, according to St. 
Augustine’s phrase, ‘ without faith the virtues are power- 
less.’ ‘Reason stops when it reaches the uttermost limit 
of its own nature; but for reason to stop and rest in itself 
is error.’ Unless. then, to the knowledge attained by 
reason, whether in physics or metaphysics, in logic or 
ethics, is added the light of grace, philosophy is condemned 
to incompleteness and leads inevitably to errors.?* 

Professor Gilson sums up his brilliant exposition of St. 
Bonaventure’s speculation thus: ‘ This aid the ancients 
received as an illumination of the reason, and we since 
Christ as faith. True philosophy would seem, therefore, 
to be a reflection of reason guided by faith, and an inter- 
pretation of the objects or beings of our experience, con- 
sidered from the point of view of what revelation enables 
us to say of them.’ * 


(To be continued) 


DaniEt A. CALtus, O.P. 





72 De Donis Spiritus Sancti, IV, 12 (ed. Quar., V, 476); 
Gilson, roo. 


*° In Hexaém., Coll. VII, 3-12 (ed. Quar., V, 365-367; ed. 
Delorme, 99-103); Gilson, 99-102. 


** Gilson, op. cit., pp. 104-105. 
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THE RULE OF LIFE 


Writers have more than once pointed out that the 
‘Ancren Riwle ’* is far from being a mere set of austere 
regulations for a unique and now obsolete type of contem- 
plative life. They have shown that during the later middle 
ages this Rule was regarded in England as a spiritual classic 
for every type of Christian, for it is in fact chiefly con- 
cerned with the principles of a good Christian life which 
it sets forth with great charm and ability. But it is per- 
haps not so often realized that this fact follows from the 
very definite conception of the meaning and value of any 
rule, which the author outlines in his Prologue. All those 
who are resolved to fulfil their lives as good Christians 
should study this concise and attractive treatment of the 
meaning of rule in a good life. The ‘Ancren Riwle’ was 
written half a century before St. Thomas wrote his Summa 
rheologica, but the fundamental truths of this Prologue 
are endorsed by him. Thus those three sisters for whom 
the Riwle was written, and all those of every station in life 
who have since read it, have been inspired by truly 
Thomistic principles. It may, therefore, be of value to 
set forth the ideas contained in the Prologue of this Rule 
of Anchoresses. 

In the spiritual life, after the first conversion has been 
completed and grace has begun its process of spiritualizing 
the whole man, the Christian is understood to have passed 
from a ‘ crooked’ to an upright life. This new life is up- 
right because now it is directed in a straight line towards 
its last end; its course is straightened out. Uprightness 
in the spiritual life is very nearly synonymous with the 





* All references are to The Nun’s Rule—the Ancren Rivwle. 
Modernised by James Morton, with a preface by Cardinal 
Gasquet. (Chatto and Windus, 1926.) Vol, XVIII of ‘ The 
Medieval Library.’ 
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Biblical term righteousness. ‘The righteous man is an up. 
right man, a man who has at least begun a good life with 
the direct intention of persevering to the end. If we con- 
sider this righteousness, uprightness or rectitude we see at 
once that it signifies living according to rule. St. Thomas 
compares the rightness or rectitude of life in general with 
that of justice, which deals with external goods alone. He 
says that ‘that type of rectitude is common to every virtue 
which implies an order towards a right end and towards 
the divine law which is the rule of the human will’ 
(19 28¢, 55, iv ad 4). To live uprightly means to live ac- 
cording to rule, according to that straight rule of the 
human reason which comes ultimately from the divine 
ratio and the divine law. Of the words of the Psalmist, 
‘ Quis ostendit nobis bona? Signatum est super los lumen 
vultus tui, Domine,’ St. Thomas has this illuminating in- 
terpretation: ‘It is as though David said: The light of 
reason which is in us can only show us good things and 
regulate our will in so far as it is the light of Your coun- 
tenance, O Lord, i.e. derived from your countenance’ 
(14 2, 19, iv). Thus the righteous are the just—‘ Justum 
deduxit Dominus per vias rectas’—as an instrument is 
‘just’ when truly aligned to its ideal measure. So the 
ultimate measure of the good life is the mind of God, which 
is interpreted to us by human reason. It is thus that the 
just man lives according to rule; the one truth that the 
Stoics clearly discerned. 

With these ideas the ‘Ancren Riwle’ begins its special 
reading of the divine mind. ‘‘‘ The upright love Thee, 
O Lord,” saith God's bride to her beloved bridegroom, 
those who love thee rightly, those are upright; those who 
live by a rule’ (page 1). A rule of life is necessary for 
every just man or woman; and there are many rules 
adapted to the many different types of Christian life. Yet 
if we are to avoid thinking of them as something imposed 
on the will from outside, as an enforced slavery of the will, 
then we must have a clear understanding of the purpose 
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of any exterior rule. And this is especially true for the 
beginner. 

The Prologue proceeds at once to throw light on the 
subject by distinguishing two types of rule. They will 
both later be described at length in the ‘ Riwle,’ although 
they are not both of equal importance. 


There are many kinds of rules; but among them all there are 
two of which, with God’s help, | will speak. The one rules 
the heart, and makes it even and smooth, without knot or 
wound-mark of evil or accusing conscience. This rule is always 
within you, and directs the heart. And this is that charity of 
those who regulate all their wishes by the rule of the divine will ; 
such persons are rightly called good—all whom that supreme 
law hath directed aright which directs all things rightly. 

The other rule is outward, and ruleth the body and the deeds 
of the body. It teaches how men should in all respect bear 
themselves outwardly; how they should eat and drink, dress, 
take rest, sleep and walk. And this is bodily exercise, which 
according to the Apostle profiteth little, and is, as it were, a 
rule of the science of mechanics, which is a branch of geometry ; 
and this rule is only to serve the other. The inward rule is 
always alike, the outward is various. (Compression of the first 
three pages.) 

All good Christians, but especially beginners, must grasp 
the relative importance of these two rules, the inward and 
the outward. St. Thomas explains the doctrine at the end 
of the second part of the Summa (24 22¢ 186). He is there 
speaking of the vows of religion, but his distinction be- 
tween the end and purpose of the rule and its external 
exercise is applicable to every Christian rule of life. All 
are bound to tend to perfection, and that is the one interior 
law, the law of charity common to all men who are up- 
right. But there are many exterior exercises and ascetic 
practices by which the end is to be attained. The means 
to the end make up the exterior part of the rule; and they 
vary for both individual and group. Indeed, the means 
are so varied and temperaments are so different that the 
outward rule varies according to the circumstances of time, 
place, and person. Thus the author of the ‘Riwle,’ 
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although allowing a great variety of exterior rules, insists 
that the interior principle must be the same for all Chris. 
tians, since they must all seek that purity of heart which 
is the object of the whole of religion. For the body must 
seek in each case the best way of serving the soul, and in 
that lies the external and variable rule. 

Thus we are told that the outward rule is only valuable 
in so far as it serves the internal, just as St. Thomas says 
that the New Law essentially consists in the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, and that the written rules of doctrine and 
behaviour are only dispositions to that grace; they are only 
secondary (14 24, 106, i; 107, i, ad 3). The external rule 
is tending towards the rule of charity, and in the beginning 
of the spiritual life the external must predominate. As the 
Old Law prepared the way for the New, so the many rules 
of exterior conduct should lead eventually to the one in- 
terior rule of charity. The ‘Ancren Riwle’ calls the ex- 
ternal rule the handmaid of the internal, for its whole 
raison d’etre is to serve the law of charity. If we look at 
the spiritual life from the point of view of time and pro- 
gress, of the generation of the deeper Christian graces, the 
external rule must come first. At first the beginner will 
feel that all the commands of God and all the rules of his 
life are many and various, and that they are imposed on 
him from outside. He can hardly restrain an instinctive 
shrinking from these outward rules that constrain him. 
They seem to limit his freedom, like the walls of the 
anchorite’s cell. At every step he meets one regulation 
after another checking him and forbidding him continuing 
in this and that direction. He becomes almost over- 
whelmed by the complexity and multiplicity of life. 

In the beginner this state is inevitable. It is the same 
in the learning of any new thing. The deacon who pre- 
pares for his ordination to the priesthood begins early to 
practise the many and at first sight complicated rubrics. 
It seems to him then that he will never be able to partici- 
pate fully in the Holy Sacrifice because of their distracting 
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multiplicity. For the beginner is necessarily imperfect, 
and so has to be guided. But the nearer he comes to that 
perfection which is both the purpose of his self-discipline 
and the fulfilment of the union between God’s will and 
his, the more internal becomes his rule. As the soul be- 
comes more conformed to the divine countenance, so the 
less pressure is exerted from outside, since the action of 
the will has become more spontaneous. Now the human 
will begins to act according to the law of love, and, loving 
the divine will, it desires only what God desires. Thus the 
outward rule is gradually absorbed into the inward, as the 
many commandments of the Old Testament become the 
one and unique commandment of love in the New. ‘The 
commandments of any law are given for the sake of vir- 
tuous action. But in exercising acts of virtue the imper- 
fect, who do not yet possess the habit of the virtue, are 
directed in a different way from those who by the habit 
of the virtue are perfect. For those still without the habit 
are moved to exercise the works of virtue by some extrinsic 
cause, from the threat of penalties or the promise of some 
external remuneration such as honour, riches, or the like. 
But those having the habit of the virtue are moved to its 
exercise through love of virtue’ (14 24, 107, i, ad 2). So 
it is that the perfect come to live by but one law, the law 
of love—Dilige et quod vis fac. 

However, in his Prologue, the author of the ‘ Riwle’ 
does not reduce the inward law to its simplest and most 
unified formp. The universal internal rule here includes 
the rule of reason according to the mind of God, the ten 
Commandments, and all that is of necessity for the perfect 
life. ‘But charity or love, and meekness and patience, 
truthfulness, and keeping the ten old commandments, con- 
fession and penitence, these and such others, some of which 
are of the old law, some of the new, are not of man’s in- 
vention nor a rule established by man, but they are the 
commandments of God, and therefore every man is bound 
and obliged to keep them, for they govern the heart’ 
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(page 6). We must look further into the ‘Ancren Riwle’ 
to find how the one law of love ‘ fulfils all the law and the 
prophets.’ At the end of his description of the inward 
rule, the author shows that love is the supreme measure 
and that everything else is eventually reducible to that final 
simplification which was made by our Lord Himself. ‘ This 
love is the rule which regulates the heart. This rule is 
the lady or mistress. All the others serve her, and for her 
sake alone they ought to be leved’ (page 311). 

Yet the outward rule is not transcended, it is trans- 
formed. The inward rule can be used as no antinomian 
principle, since the will is now united to God and follows 
his least command—‘ for your will and the will of God 
shall be in such unison that ye shall wish whatsoever He 
will, and He whatsoever ye wish’ (page 141). It would 
be not only ridiculous but criminal to maintain that the 
more perfect the soul becomes the less is it bound by the 
general rules for the good life. These rules remain in force 
throughout, from the first stirrings of reason to the highest 
stages of the spiritual life; but when they become con- 
sciously informed by a fervent charity they are made spon- 
taneous desires of the soul. The priest is bound by the 
rubrics of the Mass, even when he is so well versed in the 
spirit of the Holy Sacrifice that they have become almost 
entirely instinctive to him. 

The beginner in the spiritual life, then, must needs 
adopt a rule of life, external at first, and cramping—for 
that is part of the initial ‘ ascesis ’; but as he progresses this 
rule changes its tone. The many melt into the one, the 
constraint presses the soul into a unity, the external exer- 
cise generates the habit of love which embraces all the de- 
sires of God. It is for this reason that the author of the 
‘Riwle,’ as though writing for the ordinary Christian in 
the world, suggests that no vows should be taken to keep 
the external rule. ‘You should not vow it, but keep it 
in your heart, and perform it as though you had vowed 
it’ (page 7). And so the Prologue concludes its teaching 
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on the meaning of a rule of life: ‘Do good and deem thy- 
self ever weak, and with fear and love walk with God thy 
Lord. Wherever these things are, there is true religion, 
and there is right order; and to do all the other things and 
leave this undone is mere trickery and deceit. All that a 
good recluse does or thinks, according to the external rule 
is altogether for this end, it is only as an instrument to 
promote this true religion; it is only a slave to help the 
lady to rule the heart’ (page 10). 

So it is that when a man first turns towards God and his 
own perfection, he can only maintain himself on that nar- 
row way by many exterior and irksome hefps. But as he 
gradually gains inward strength and vitality he no longer 
needs such supports. Now there is a living love within 
him, forcing him onwards. He sees only his goal, the posses- 
sion of God; and his desire urges him joyously to search for 
all that may bring him nearer to the fulfilment of his one 
great need. A complex rule of life has been simplified into 
the one single rule of life. 

ConraD PEPLER, O.P. 
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EDDINGTON, PHYSICS AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


SIR ARTHUR EppINGTON in his recent book" has presented 
a relatively non-technical account of the theory of the fun- 
damental laws and constants of physics which he developed 
in his Relativity Theory of Protons and Electrons.’ But 
he has also embedded his contributions to science, which 
are recognised to be of the greatest importance, in a philo- 
sophical setting which carries by no means the same 
authority. It is unfortunate that physical advances, the 
brilliance of which it would be impertinent to commend, 
should be obscured, by reason of this embellishment, as 
seems to have happened in recent controversy.* It seems 
useful, therefore, to discuss what is the real status of Ed- 
dington’s results, what points of interest arise from his re 
flections on the method of physics, and what is true in those 
parts of the book which deal with genuinely philosophical 
questions. We shall be mainly concerned with the philo- 
sophical setting, and scientific technicalities will be re- 
duced to a minimum.* 

I 

Without pre-judging the methods by which they are 
reached, Eddington’s results are briefly as follows. He 
claims that it is possible, solely from a consideration of the 





' The Philosophy of Physical Science. (Cambridge, 1939; 8/6). 

* Cambridge, 1936. 

3 Cf. Eve, in Nature, Nov. 12, 1938, p. 857, and references 
there given. 

‘ The scientific background can be studied in the scientific 
parts of Eddington’s other popular works. In what follows | 
have inserted short statements of the two or three new ideas 
which are at the bottom of the twentieth-century advances in 
physics. 
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ways in which physical observations are made, to deduce 
both the mathematical forms of the fundamental laws of 
modern physics and the numerical values of the constants 
which occur in them. These fundamentals differ from 
those of nineteenth-century physics because of the intro- 
duction of relativity theory and of quantum theory. The 
fundamental laws include Einstein’s law of gravitation and 
the relativistic wave-equation for an electron. The fun- 
damental constants are the mass of an electron, the mass 
of a proton, the charge of an electron, Planck’s constant, 
the velocity of light, the gravitational constant, and the 
cosmical constant; and by eliminating from these the arbit- 
rary units of length, mass and time, we are left with four 
fundamental numericai ratios, namely the ratio of the 
masses of the proton and electron, the ‘ fine-structure con- 
stant,’ the gravitational constant, and the ‘ cosmical con- 
stant.’ The values obtained by Eddington are in accord- 
ance with experiment. 

Clearly such calculations are of the greatest interest. But 
in deciding their status much depends upon exactly what 
propositions form the basis of the deductions. In parti- 
cular, as will appear later, these propositions include the 
fundamental principles of relativity and of quantum 
mechanics, whose basis is empirical, and which in fact are 
inductively established, depending on a vast amount of ex- 
perimental work. The experimental basis of relativity is 
that numerous experiments have shown that the velocity 
of light is finite (so that it is not possible, even in prin- 
ciple, to observe an event at exactly the time it happens); 
and that experiments such as those of Michelson and Mor- 
ley lead to the conclusion that the velocity of light is the 
same for all observers irrespective of their motion. The 
experimental basis of quantum mechanics is that results 
on radiation from hot bodies, on spectra, etc., lead to the 
conclusion that energy can only be transferred in discrete 
quantities; or more accurately that only such discrete trans- 
fers can be observed (so that to make any observation 
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causes a finite disturbance of the system observed, and we 
cannot in principle make exact predictions of the state of 
the system). The recognition that Eddington’s conclu- 
sions rest upon propositions whose status is that of induc. 
tive generalisations (however brilliant), depending on ex- 
perimental data (however extensive), leads to a view of 
their significance markedly different from that of Edding- 
ton himself. As we shall see, he calls his approach an 
“ epistemological method,’ and seems to claim a more than 
inductive certainty for the results. This claim might be 
justified if the results were deduced solely from proposi- 
tions whose truth or falsehood is independent of experi- 
mental work—for instance, that material objects are ex- 
tended and that therefore we can measure distances; that 
is, if the results were deduced solely from a consideration 
of the method which characterises physics, namely, the re- 
striction of observation to inorganic matter and to its 
measurable aspect.’ But it will appear that Eddington’s 
results are not deduced from this basis alone, but require 
also certain propositions which are dependent upon the 
results of particular observations. (The validity of these 
observations, incidentally, is not affected by the limitations 
on observation in general which they reveal.) Taking this 
view, the significance of Eddington’s results (assuming the 
actual processes of deduction to be correct) is that the par- 
ticular forms of the fundamental laws of physics, and the 
particular values of the constants which occur in them, can 
be deduced, using symbolic logic, from a consideration of 
the general metrical method of physics, plus certain 
methods which by reason of their success are always used 
in interpreting experimental results, plus the inductively- 
based propositions of relativity and quantum theory. That 
this is a very remarkable contribution to science is obvious. 
But the point here is that it seems incorrect to claim for 
these results a certainty greater than inductive. Edding- 





5 Cf. Blackfriars, Nov., 1939, Pp. 779- 
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ton’s work, on the present view, has the status of a unifying 
theory, whose ‘ probability’ is increased by every deduc- 
tion from it which accords with experiment. 

Besides the theories of relativity and of the quantisation 
of energy already referred to, and the proposition that all 
physical observations are measurements, there is a third 
group of propositions which Eddington uses in his deduc- 
tion of the fundamentals of modern physics.* Their status 
is peculiar at first sight and Eddington’s formulation of 
them seems particularly valuable. They may be sum- 
marised by saying that it is considered legitimate and use- 
ful in modern physics to interpret observations in terms 
of a physical model such that the whole is no more than 
the sum of its parts, which parts have a certain degree of 
permanence, and are precisely alike except in respect of 
certain relations to other entities. In physical interpre- 
tation an analysis is de facto regarded as incomplete until 
this stage is reached. These methods are familiar enough 
in certain application; all protons, for example, are re- 
garded as identical in nature, though occupying different 
states; and the mathematical description of, say, a hydro- 
gen atom by a wave-equation is such that the correspond- 
ing description of the hydrogen molecule is derivable from 
that of the constituent atoms without introducing any new 
principle of unity. The way in which protons and elec- 
trons are reduced to units identical except for being differ- 
ently related to the general distribution of matter in the 
universe’ is less familiar, but it is a good illustration of 
the same methods. 

These methods of physical interpretation are always ap- 
plied in modern physics, and fundamental theory is ex- 
plicitly based on them. But it is a mistake to jump to the 
conclusion that they have therefore a philosophical status, 





* Op. cit., Chap. viii.. 
” Op. cit., p. 124. 
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let alone that they are known a priori, as Eddington does 
when he speaks of them as engrained forms of thought 
imposed by the intellectual equipment of physicists. 
Several points need elucidation here. First, Eddington 
seems to confuse various senses of the term ‘a priori,’ one 
of which senses is peculiar to himself; of this more anon. 
Secondly, these methods of interpretation derive their 
validity from the fact that they have been found successful 
in formulating theories whose logical consequences are in 
agreement with experiment. Therefore they are proba- 
bilified inductively,* though less directly than the various 
theories which exemplify them (which in turn are proba- 
bilified inductively, though less directly than the empiri- 
cal generalisations which they interpret, such as the gas 
laws). This seems a far more convincing account than 
the unsupported statement that they are forms of thought 
imposed a priori. The formulation of them is a part of 
the general evolution of science, in which empirical dis- 
covery and theoretical interpretation are closely con- 
nected. Thirdly, these methods of interpretation are not 
philosophical principles, as is obvious from what has been 
said; yet Eddington seems to believe that they are. This 
is, perhaps, an example of a not uncommon failing among 
physicists,* namely, a failure to realise that philosophy is 
not restricted like physics to the consideration of the met- 
rical aspect of the dead world, and that its problems are 
entirely different from those of physics (some of them in- 
deed being concerned with the presuppositions of physics). 





* On the probabilification of scientific theories through their 
agreement with experiment and deductions from them, see 
Eaton, General Logic, Part IV. 


* Another example is to be found in Einstein and Infeld’s 
Evolution of Physics (Cambridge, 1938), where the change- 
over from the mechanical models of nineteenth-century physics 
to more modern views is regarded as a change of philosophical 
outlook. 
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The problem which physics presents to philosophy is not 
to decide which physical principles are true, but to decide 
what is the validity of empirical generalisations based on a 
relatively small number of measurements none of which is 
exact, and what is the validity of mathematical theories de- 
veloped so that by deduction from them one obtains 
equations agreeing with the empirical generalisations. This 
is the philosophical problem of induction, but its existence 
is hardly ever suspected by scientists who believe them- 
selves to be writing about the philosophical basis of science. 
In passing it may be noted that the methods of physical 
interpretation outlined by Eddington themselves empha- 
size the sharp distinction of physics, working within its 
self-imposed restrictions, and philosophy, with every aspect 
of every experience to draw upon. For they show that it 
is impossible in physics to speak of a substance; or rather, 
it is impossible to decide whether a given physical system 
is a substance, or even to decide on physical grounds 
whether there are as many material substances as ultimate 
particles or whether there is only one; for the way in which 
the physical interpretation is formulated ensures that 
when, say, two hydrogen atoms approach so close as to form 
a molecule, no new principle of unity is required by 
physics. 

The last element in Eddington’s work is the use of 
mathematical logic. As is well known, mathematical or 
symbolic logic is concerned with the forms of valid infer- 
ence, irrespective of the truth of premisses, and it has 
a priori validity within these limits. Eddington intro- 
duces the ‘ mathematical theory of structure’ by means of 
which he is able to carry out in a precise manner the gen- 
eral methods of interpretation outlined above. He intro- 
duces what he calls ‘a structural concept of existence’ and 
a ‘structural concept of relation.’ These really amount 
to algebraic symbols which can only possess certain definite 
values, which can be so interpreted as to correspond with 
certain of the characteristics of existent and related objects 
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—much as in Boole’s two-valve algebra the two possible 
values of the variables can be interpreted as correspond. 
ing to ‘true’ and ‘false’ and the symbols themselves as 
corresponding to propositions. He calls them ‘struc. 
tural’ presumably because they are analogous to the 
symbols which occur in the mathematical theory of 
groups, which deals symbolically with structure. The 
usefulness of these symbols is that of symbolic logic 
generally; by their aid Eddington is able to handle prob- 
lems which otherwise would be too complex. 
Eddington himelf does not mention this reason for the 
introduction of the mathematical theory of structure, but 
stresses rather the fact that it is common to many minds, 
whereas sense-data are private to the individual. He em- 
phasizes that fundamental physics is now formulated ex- 
plicitly in terms of structure theory in order that it may 
be common property. This leads to a most interesting 
situation in connection with Whitehead’s views on the in- 
dependence of philosophy and natural science.’® The 
reason why Eddington’s emphasis is laid where it is, seems 
to be that he regards sense-data not, as a realist philosopher 
does, as signs of something other than the cognising mind, 
but merely as elements whose origin need not be discussed 
but which have to be integrated with an interpretatory 
scheme of laws so that the resulting synthesis of experience 
may be as coherent as possible. This treatment of sense- 
data, which in a philosopher might lead to the Cartesian 
error of trying to come to know all things by considering 
only the subjective aspect of cognition, seems to be harm- 
less in a scientist considered as such—that is, so long as he 
does not venture out as a philosopher."* If I have under- 
stood his doctrine correctly. Whitehead has shown that 
scientists can, if they will, proceed without paying atten- 





1° A, N. Whitehead, The Concept of Nature (Cambridge). 
4! Which, ironically enough, is exactly what Eddington does, 
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tion to philosophy,” provided that they limit their outlook, 
regard science as the rational systematisation of certain 
sensory experiences, and do not attempt to ‘ bifurcate’ 
their experience into a cognising self and a cognised world. 
Now the use of group-structure, in terms of which all the 
fundamentals of modern physical theory are formulated,”* 
enables the physicist to avoid this bifurcation, while still 
keeping the objects of physical science common to different 
physicists in a way that sense-data are not. Eddington’s 
language is rather cloudy, but I may quote the following 
passages to exemplify this point.'* ‘The recognition that 
physical knowledge is structural has abolished all dualism 
of consciousness and matter.’ ‘The externality of the 
physical world results from the fact that it is made up of 
structures found in different consciousnesses.. And much 
else might be quoted. If this interpretation is correct, it 
means that modern physics explicitly adopts a method in 
virtue of which it can go ahead, as Whitehead showed, 
without considering the relation of the cognising self to 
the objects of cognition.’* 

Presumably we have here the explanation of Eddington’s 
apparently Cartesian insistence on the subjective aspect 





12So also students of symbolic logic can proceed without 
asking the philosopher to ‘decide what they mean by proposi- 
tions, the self, etc., in virtue of the device of logical construc- 
tions. 

8 Op. cit., p. 142-143. 

4 Op. cit., p. 150, p. 198. Explicit statements which accord 


with the view that modern physics adopts implicitly the White- 
headian view will be found on pp. 49, 50, 148, 150, 185, 186, 198. 


* It is curious that Eddington does not seem to be aware of 
Whitehead’s work, although he writes much about ‘ epistemo- — 
logy ’; he is astonished to find that the view that science is con- 
cerned with the ‘ rational correlation of experience, rather than 
the discovery of fragments of absolute truth about an external 
world,’ is commonly accepted, 
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of cognition as the source of our physical beliefs.'* If this 
is so, Eddington’s views here are not to be treated as philo- 
sophical, but rather as applications of Whitehead’s view 
of the way a scientist may work if he wishes to evade philo. 
sophising. In that case there is no real quarrel between 
Eddington and the realist philosophers, except where Ed- 
dington misinterprets his method and draws philosophical 
conclusions from it.'’ On their own ground, each is cor- 
rect, and Eddington’s criticisms of the realists are beside 
the point. 

We may now summarise the data of which Eddington 
makes use in the theory under consideration. They are: 
(i) The propositions of symbolic logic: which are all hypo- 
thetical, concerned only with the valid forms of inference, 
and a priori valid. (ii) The proposition that physical ob- 
servations are measurements on inorganic objects; this 
defines the scope of physics. (iii) The propositions referred 
to as the modern physical ‘method of interpretation’; 
these depend ultimately upon inductive probabilification. 
(iv) The propositions which summarise relativity and 
quantum theory; these also depend upon inductive proba- 
bilification. 

The way in which these data are used in the calculation 
of the fundamental constants is described by Eddington 
for the case of the cosmical constant or ‘ number of par- 
ticles in the universe.”* He begins by defining symbols 
corresponding to ‘existence’ and ‘relation,’ by means of 
which the operations of the mathematical theory of groups 
can be brought to bear on certain characteristics of existent 
entities and related entities. He then introduces the defi- 
nition of a physical observation, namely that it is a measure- 
ment; and notes that, since a measurement consists in com- 





1° Cf. Op. cit., pp. 67, 143, 190, 195, 203, 204. 
7 Cf. S. Stebbing, Philosophy and the Physicists, passim. 
8 Op. cit., Chap. xi, 
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paring a length with a standard length, and each length 
depends upon a spatial relation between two physical 
entities, any measurement is associated with four physical 
entities, and consequently with a ‘quadruple existence 
symbol.’ No empirical data have yet been used and no 
numerical results can be deduced so far. By introducing 
now the fundamental results on relativity and quantisa- 
tion, one can deduce the forms of the fundamental laws of 
physics and the values of the constants in them. For the 
case of the cosmical constant, which is the maximum num- 
ber of ultimate particles in the universe, one finds the 
upper limit to the number of ‘ quadruple wave-functions,’ 
which turns out to be finite. Any relativistic wave func- 
tion embodies both the fundamentals of relativity and 
quantum theory and the methods of physical interpreta 
tion’; the quadruple wave function also takes account of 
the association of measurement with the number 4. Thus 
all the four types of data summarised above are required 
for the calculation, which will serve as an example of 
Eddington’s calculations of the fundamental constants. 
An example of the calculation of the form of a funda- 
mental law of physics is provided by Eddington’s derivation 
of Dirac’s equation—the relativistic wave-equation for an 
electron; and Podolsky has shown” that in the derivation 
he makes use of the usual physical assumptions, though in 
a somewhat disguised form which is easily overlooked. 
Such a condensed account cannot do justice to the bril- 
liance of Eddington’s mathematical methods, but it has 
sought to bring out the physical significance of a very re- 
markable physical theory, by placing it in a suitable philo- 
sophical setting. For this purpose it has been necessary 
to isolate the physical theory from a large number of philo- 
sophical statements which Eddington apparently believes 
to be interdependent with it; and incidentally it has ap- 
peared that the theory is specially well adapted to White- 





'® Podolsky. Physical Review (1938), Vol. 53, p. 591- 
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head’s views on how scientists can evade philosophy when 
they wish to do so. 


II 


It is worth considering in more detail the philosophical 
views which Eddington appears to regard as integral to 
his theory. If the foregoing interpretation is correct, they 
are not essential to it; and if the following comments are 
correct, they are largely false. We will first state them 
briefly, then discuss them point by point. 

(i) Eddington begins by claiming that his results are 
based solely upon ‘scientific epistemology,’ by which he 
means a consideration of the knowledge (using the word 
in a wide sense) obtained by the methods of physical 
science. (ii) He states that these results are, therefore, 
known to us a priori. (iii) He adopts an epistemological 
position which is perhaps best described as pseudo-Kantian, 
in that whereas Kant held that a man imposes the cate- 
gories of substance and causality in virtue of the nature of 
his mind (considered in isolation from its objects), Edding- 
ton appears to hold that a physicist likewise imposes the 
relativity and quantum restrictions on observation because 
of the limitations of his ‘sensory equipment.’ (iv) He 
concludes that the fundamentals of modern physics are 
‘“whelly subjective.’ Each of these four points calls for 
examination. 

(i) The phrase ‘ scientific epistemology ’ suggests a body 
of philosophical beliefs, independent of the results of any 
particular observations. But such a body of beliefs would 
seem to consist simply of two propositions: that physical 
science ignores all the objects of experience except inor- 
ganic matter, and that it ignores every aspect of the latter 
except the measurable. But Eddington’s deductions de- 
pend also upon data empirically obtained. 

Eddington does not use the term ‘scientifc epistemo- 
logy’ very clearly. In several passages he states that scien- 
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tific epistemology is subject to observational test and that 
his conclusions have a purely scientific basis.*® But in 
other passages he states that laws thus established are * com- 
pulsory, universal and exact,’ that they ‘are of the nature 
of truisms,’ and are ‘ not empirical regularities.’ It does 
not seem possible to reconcile these two points of view. The 
various kinds of evidence which Eddington uses have been 
discussed above and it is clear that his conclusions are not 
deducible without the use of the results of particular ob- 
srvations. That the results lead to very comprehensive 
theories does not alter the fact that those theories are pro- 
babilified by induction and have no more exalted status 
than is implied by this. 

(ii) Eddington’s conclusions, then, depend upon propo- 
sitions which are believed a posteriori, and are not based 
solely on propositions known a priori—that is, propositions 
known independent of all experience except such as is 
necessary to render the terms intelligible and the proposi- 
tions capable of being entertained.” 

Eddington’s use of the term ‘a priori’ is confusing. 
When he first introduces it, he says: ‘I think I am using 
the term “a priort knowledge” with the recognised mean- 
ing—knowledge which we have of the physical universe 
prior to actual observation of it.* This is ambiguous. 
Sometimes, as when he claims that laws established episte- 
mologically ‘are compulsory and will be obeyed univers- 
ally and invariably,’ he seems to make ‘a priort’ mean 
‘independent of any particular observation.’ Elsewhere 
he abandons ordinary philosophical usage and writes: 
‘Epistemological or a priori knowledge is prior to the car- 
tying out of the observations but not prior to the develop- 





° Op. cit., pp. 24, 103, 104, 105. 

71 Op. cit., pp. 5, 57, 187- 

*? Neglecting, for the moment, Kant’s special use of the term. 
3 Op. cit., p. 24. 
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ment of a plan of observation.’ But this plan of observa. 
tion rests upon previous experience, namely (in current 
physics) the experiments which lead to the relativity and 
quantum theories. It is formulated a posteriori. In con- 
sequence, Eddington’s usage here of the term a priori isa 
very odd one; the propositions to which he refers are not 
a priori in any sense relevant to philosophy. 

Later on in the book, Eddington seems to alter the mean- 
ing of a prior: and make it characterise propositions about 
physical method which he regards as known to the mind in 
virtue of its own nature and activity, and not in virtue of 
any characteristic of its objects. (Apart from the limita- 
tion to physics, this is just the usage which Kant seems to 
adopt in the later part of the Analytic.) Thus, Eddington 
states that in physics uniformities are imposed on the re- 
sults of observation by the procedure of observation; and 
that we impose the usual methods of physical interpreta- 
tion willy-nilly on the observations; that, in fact, the fun- 
damental laws and constants of physics represent * the mark 
of the observer’s sensory and intellectual equipment,’ and 
that they can be discovered a priori by scrutinising certain 
‘engrained frames of thought.’ 

(iii) Thus we have three senses of the term a priori in 
use in the same book. One, which is barely mentioned 
but which alone is relevant to the scientific work described 
in the book, is confused with a second (the usual philo- 
sophical sense) and a third (the special sense used by Kant 
in some passages). Eddington nowhere justifies his tran- 
sitions from one usage to another, although they are very 
important for much of his thought. The confusion of the 
first usage with the second seems to account for his claim- 
ing a better than inductive certainty for his results. The 
confusion of the first and second usages with the third leads 
him to suppose that the mind imposes upon its objects 
certain characteristics which depend on the nature of the 





24 Op. cit., pp. 116, 134, etc. 
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mind and not at all upon that of its objects—whereas in 
fact these characteristics are formulated in view of the re- 
sults of numerous experiments and have the same kind of 
status as a theory which predicts results in agreement with 
experiment. Incidentally, Eddington is not dealing with 
the same problem as Kant, and he rightly rejects the Kan- 
tian label; Kant, like Eddington, believed in the imposi- 
tion of characteristics by the mind on the manifold of 
sense, but he was considering the categories, and not the 
much less fundamental characteristics dealt with by 
Eddington. 

(iv) It is because he drifts into using ‘a priori’ in this 
pseudo-Kantian sense that Eddington comes to regard the 
fundamental laws and constants of physics as ‘ purely sub- 
jective.’ ‘This appears clearly from the following passage: 
‘The fundamental laws and constants of physics are wholly 
subjective . . . for we could not have this kind of a priori 
knowledge of laws governing an objective universe. The 
subjective laws are a consequence of the conceptual frame 
of thought into which our observational knowledge is 
forced by our method of formulating it.’* But we have 
rejected the pseudo-Kantian view of the fundamentals of 
physics, as being unsupported and due to a confusion; we 
may therefore deny also that they are wholly subjective. It 
is evidently true that in investigating the laws of material 
nature we are limited both as to our sensory data and as 
to our mathematical technique. But these limitations do 
not introduce characteristics due solely to the nature of 
the mind. The ‘ frames of thought’ are developed with 
constant reference to the empirical data, and there are no 
grounds for the belief that they are formally dependent on 
the nature of the mind alone and independent of its 
objects. 

It seems impossible, then, to accept Eddington’s own in- 
terpretation of his work on the fundamental laws and con- 





* Op. cit., p. 105, cf. p. 134. 
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stants of physics. It is impossible also to accept many 
points of view that we have not mentioned; for instance, 
the beliefs that a philosophy can be ‘scientifically 
grounded,’ that serious contributions to philosophy can 
be made as a result of advances in natural science, that the 
indeterminacy principle has a bearing upon human action, 
and that realism is subject to scientific test. 

But the scientific importance of the work is immense; 
moreover, in the course of it there are indications of great 
interest of the way in which modern physics is being de- 
veloped with explicit attention to its limitations. While 
one regrets that such a contribution to physics should be 
presented as if allied with so inadequate a philosophy, the 
proper comment doubtless is that which St. Jerome made 
about Origen: ‘ Let us not imitate his defects, whose vir- 
tues we cannot follow.’ 

E. F. Caton. 
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THE CIVILIZATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


At Belshazzar’s feast ‘there came forth fingers as of a 
man’s hand, writing... .’ The last volume of Charles 
and Mary Beard’s enormous work’ is scarcely as epigram- 
matic as the ‘ Mane, Thecel, Phares ’ of the Book of Daniel; 
indeed, each of the three volumes contains more than eight 
hundred pages; but the writing on the wall can clearly 
be discerned in the vast accumulation of the authors’ 
erudition. 

With patience, unending research, fine organization of 
material, real eloquence, detachment, culture and an occa- 
sional pleasant acerbity, the two authors have traced the 
cultural history of the United States from before the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers until the day before yesterday. 
Their first volume covers the whole period from Elizabe- 
than days until the eve of the Civil War; the second from 
1860 until the Harding Administration; the third extends 
to the winter of 1938. Somewhat mysteriously entitled 
‘America in Midpassage,’ this last volume was published 
in the Autumn of 1939, near the beginning of this latest 
war. 

The date of publication was, then, timely, for contro- 
versy is now raging, in the United States at least, on the 
respective and perhaps clashing claims of civilization and 
war. A Catholic Senator was quoted in the columns of the 
Tablet, a month or two ago, as saying that he was in favour 
of England and France taking up arms against Nazism, 
but that he himself was returning to the States in order 
to do all in his power to keep them out of the war. Why? 
Because, he said, he hoped in that way to preserve what 
would be the last refuge of civilization. It is fortunate 
that we should have the opportunity in these three 
volumes, and especially in the last of them, so generous and 





' The Rise of American Civilization. 2 Vols. By Charles and 
Mary Beard. America in Mid-passage. By: the same authors. 
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objective a presentation of the civilization which the 
Senator is anxious to preserve. 

It is, indeed, a magnificent picture which the two authors 
delineate. The scale of their volumes is only commen- 
surate with the vast sweep of their material, the continen- 
ta] outlines of their subject. One reads of the four enor- 
mous regions successively acquired by the white man, the 
Eastern Seaboard, the overflowing into the Mississippi 
Basin, the march over the prairie lands to the Rockies, and 
the final spill-over on to the Pacific coast beyond. One 
reads of the huge accumulations of populations and wealth; 
the range of achievement in science, learning and organiza- 
tion; the variety of the physical scene between Southern 
California and Maine; and the long epic of the human 
polity, the great names of Americanism, Washington, 
Hamilton, Lincoln, Lee and Roosevelt. One cannot but 
admire the picture of so vast a section of the human race 
in so ornate and admirable a frame. 

What is American civilization? The authors them- 
selves, in their first volume, ask the question and defer 
the answer. In their third volume they make a statistical 
statement which is, perhaps, relevant to the question. In 
1925, in a population of 25 million families, there were to 
be found 25 million automobiles, 15 million telephones, 
3 million radio sets, aiid a sale of 25 million cinema tickets 
per diem. In 1918 there were 42,000 persons with in- 
comes of over 30,000 dollars a year; and in 1924 one out 
of every seven marriages ended in a divorce. The sugges- 
tion is unavoidable that, whatever the aim of American 
culture may have been, its most outstanding achievement 
is a material one; and there is more than a suggestion that 
the material advance has been offset by a recession in 
morals. 

The sources of this development may be found in the 
very inception of the movement for American Independ- 
ence. The revolution was not only against George III; 
it was a Declaration of Independence of a theological domi- 
nation as well. ‘The Puritan clergy had established some- 
thing like a theecratic ascendancy in several of the States; 
and Benjamin Franklin was as much in revolt against Bit- 
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ton Mather and Jonathan Edwards as was George Washing- 
ton against Lord North. Many of the Fathers of the Con- 
stitution were, if not atheists, at least strongly antinomian 
in religion, and, leaving their imprint upon that Instru- 
ment, the element of pragmatic agnosticism seems to have 
become formal in the whole build-up of American culture. 
Strong though the Puritan influence still is, material pro- 
gress in the achievement of human comfort must be 
adjudged the key-note of the American effort. How far 
the process of secularization has gone might be adduced 
from the description of the Genesis narrative by Mr. and 
Mrs. Beard, as the ‘ simple epic made immortal by Milton.’ 
The same kind of religious colour-blindness makes them, 
in their frequently illuminating parallels between the 
American and Roman civilizations, oblivious to the fact 
that the Church, and with the Church culture, survived 
the collapse of the Roman political domination in the 
West. So, too, after a passage in which they denounce the 
effect of sex-films upon the young, they choose to associate 
the protests of the Catholic Church in this matter with 
Totalitarian interference over political films, rather than 
with their own moral indignation. The trouble is that, 
like so many people, they associate the Catholic Church 
with authority rather than with morality, and the whole 
question of authority looms, bulky and distressingly vague, 
through all the nine hundred pages of their latest volume. 

Democracy: it is a distracting problem. The American 
would perhaps adduce the democratic spirit as the non- 
material element which justifies his culture. Yet the 
Fathers of the Constitution regarded the idea with horror, 
and the most complete manhood-suffrage has not effectively 
achieved it. Autocracy is easy to define in a real way; 
democracy is not easy to define, even nominally. ‘ Maybe,’ 
the authors quote Mr. Archibald MacLeish as saying, 


‘Maybe God Almighty wrote it out; 
We could shoot our mouths off where we pleased and 
with what and no Thank yous. 
But try it at River Rouge with the Ford militia. 
Try it if Mr. Ford’s opinions are otherwise. 
Try it and see where you land with your back broken.’ 
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But yet Mr. MacLeish can still ‘ shoot off his mouth,’ while 
the Ford operative cannot. Where do we draw the line? 
Where should authority step in? Mr. MacLeish is clearly 
talking about economic problems. The fog of war is tem- 
porarily obscuring for Englishmen the writing on the wall, 
but it is still obvious to the eyes of Americans. An enor- 
mous economic machine has grown up, and it is now too 
elaborate to be comprehended or controlled; what is worse, 
it only operates with the most disastrous consequences. Is 
it democracy which allowed the Vanderbilts, Mellons and 
Rockefellers to build up this machine? Is it democracy 
when the all-embracing legislation of the New Deal 
attempts to stem the disasters wrought by the Lords of 
Creation? Is it democracy when England and France 
acquire War Cabinets with almost dictatorial powers in 
order to protect free nations from the invasions of Hitler- 
ism? Is democracy more than a kind of temper in politics 
deriving from a moral outlook based upon religion? ‘A 
free, virtuous and enlightened people,’ said President 
Monroe, ‘must know well the principles and causes on 
which their happiness depends.’ 


‘ By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept.’ Eng- 
fand and France have, for twenty years, sought the same 
material standard of culture as the United States. They 
have clung, for perhaps too long, to peace in the name of 
comfort. They are now fighting under, and for, another 
standard. ‘War,’ said President Cleveland in 1895, ‘is 
better than a supine submission to wrong and injustice and 
the consequent loss of national self-respect and honour.’ 
We have flung aside the life of comfort for something 
which, we hope, will be worthy of the name of liberty. 
Gainful motives, political unwisdom, have been alleged 
against us for resorting to war; but, in truth, there comes 
a time when a shot must be fired in the streets of Concord. 
‘Familiarize yourselves,’ said Lincoln after the Dred Scott 
decision, ‘with the chains of bondage, and you prepare 
your own limbs to wear them.’ The Polish Guarantee was 
our Boston Tea-Party in this new war of Independence, 
and we like to think that it is from the free temper of the 
Western Frontier that we have learned to take our desti- 
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nies in our hands again. Whatever may be the cruelties 
and inequalities of the economic scene, the social] influence 
of American egalitarianism has been enormous and benefi- 
cal for humanity, and we may indeed hope that, the 
United States being spared the miseries and restrictions 
of this struggle, future generations may continue to see 
ihe Statue of Liberty rising above the waters of Babylon. 


P. UrBan Foster, O.P. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WILLIAM LANGLAND 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—While gratefully admiring Fr. Conrad Pepler’s article 
in your December issue on William Langland, it should be 
pointed out that his rather curt dismissal of the other English 
mystics in its beginning would do them less than justice in its 
imputation that they do not share Langland’s sense of the 
supreme importance of the mystical unity of the faithful in the 
Body of Christ, and by linking them with the ‘ individualistic 
religion of the post-Reformation period.’ The realisation of 
the essential importance of this doctrine is equally apparent in, 
for example, the Cloud of Unknowing, Chap. XXV, on Charity: 
—‘for Christ is our head and we be the limbs if we be in 
charity ; and whoso will be a perfect disciple of Our Lord’s, him 
behoveth strain up his spirit in this work ghostly, for the salva- 
tion of all his brethren in nature as Our Lord did His Body on 
the Cross.’ 

Quotations could be multiplied especially from Mother Juliana 
of Norwich, to show that the contemplatives considered them- 
selves to be striving as part of the mystical body for the welfare 
not only of themselves but also of their ‘ even Christians ’ in 
their active life. Langland’s peculiar contribution is in applying 
this teaching of Christian Unity to a social order which he saw 
to be thoroughly disorganised. 

Perhaps Fr. Pepler will give us further articles on the doctrine 
of ‘ union in the life of grace,’ with examples from the other 
English mystics. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
Fr. Francis Moncrierr, O.P. 
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Tue Descent OF THE Dove: A Short History of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church. By Charles Williams. (Longmans; 
7s. 6d.) 

Some years ago in his book Reason and Beauty in the Poetic 
Mind, Charles Williams said that if the Incarnation had never 
happened some poet would have had to invent it. That was 
about the time of his editing of the Hopkins poems, and the 
connection with Hopkins is significant, since in Hopkins some 
of the consequences of the Scotist view of the Incarnation are 
apparent in great poetry. 

The consequences of the Incarnation in the Church and in 
Christendom are the theme of the present book : in the Church 
which is ‘on its own showing the exhibition and the correc- 
tion of all causes,’ which ‘ began its career by arguing about 
its Own cause—in such time as it had to spare from its even 
greater business of coming into existence’: and in Christen- 
dom, ‘ because if Christendom is what it says it is—for example 
in the New Testament—then it is a Nature in which we choose 
to believe, as against the personal righteousness, the social or- 
der, the cultural speculation.’ 

This nature in which we choose to believe is defined in terms 
of co-inherence: the co-inherence of matter in deity—of the 
‘holy and glorious flesh’ in God; and of God in the blessed 
flesh—the co-inherence of deity in matter : but also, and in con- 
sequence of this, the co-inherence of Christ in redeemed man- 
kind and of redeemed mankind in Christ. 

Charles Williams speaks of our own generation as having 
‘too much separated our own physical nature from Christ’s ’— 
a stricture which has been ratified by poets and theologians— 
and he quotes the contrary sense of two martyrs of the second 
and third centuries: of St. Ignatius whose cry ‘ My Eros is 
crucified ’ he examines in the tremendous depth and intimacy 
of its meaning, and of St. Felicity who summed up in a phrase 
what the author means by the mystery of the co-inherence, 
‘... , then another will be in me who will suffer for me as I 
shall suffer for him.’ 





*It may be necessary to remark that, while BLACKFRIARS 
deems it to be part of its function to review important books by 
other than Catholic authors, it is to be understood that expres- 
sions of approval or recommendation are offered subject to the 
restrictions imposed by the ordinary laws of the Church relative 
to the reading of such works.—EDITOR, 
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The development of this central reality through Christian 
history is rendered in terms of the two great ways of the Affir- 
mation and the Negation of Images: among the masters of 
the first, Athanasius, Aquinas, Dante; of the second, the 
pseudo-Dionysius, the author of The Cloud of Unknowing, St. 
John of the Cross; and the author well observes that neither 
of these great ways finds its own authentic expression in Chris- 
tendom without some courtesy to the other. In fact, they mutu- 
ally co-inhere and mutually presuppose each other, since they 
are both in Christ, and ‘ the ordinary daylight is as much He 
as the extraordinary night.’ And in case such a statement 
should imply too compromising an immanence, he encloses the 
whole in this further epigram of the co-inherence. ‘ This also 
is Thou; neither is this Thou.’ 

There can be no doubt whatever of the brilliance of the book, 
or of the fine quality of its epigrammatic, but not on that ac- 
count discontinuous, style. And it would be boorish indeed 
not to acknowledge the many gracious insights it gives into 
‘the Thing which, after Pentecost, rose out of the existence 
of (Christ ’’; insights which attain also to the underlying spiri- 
tual movements of Christian romantic poetry. 

Nevertheless, in reading it one is haunted by that phrase from 
an earlier book. ‘ If the Incarnation had never happened, some 
poet would have had to invent it.’ In such a way a poetically 
conceived thesis is parallel with reality. Truly the idea and the 
fact of co-inherence is a golden thread in Christian doctrine and 
Christian history, but at the last resort it is possible for the 
poet to dispense with the reality of the fact upon which it is 
founded, for the sake of the poetic necessity of the fact. It is 
still the same fact, but the two aspects of it are separated by 
walls of glass. And precisely because the barrier is so lucid, 
because the poetic consequences of the fact may remain identi- 
cal, it is extraordinarily difficult for the poet to approach and 
attain the fact as real. The via negativa may appear to help, 
but we are still, at the end of it, on the same side of the lucid 
walls. We are on the same side of them when it is suggested 
that Christ was born of a Virgin, as much because the Church 
would believe it as for any other reason. We are on the same 
side of them in the very beginning of the book, where Christ is 
spoken of as ‘ a certain being . . . in the form of a man’ and 
thereafter referred to by the pronoun ‘ It’: a manner of speech 
acceptable to Gnostic rather than Christian thought; for it was 
otherwise they referred to Him who ‘ ate and drank with him 
after he rose again from the dead,’ 
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Coinherence is indeed a golden thread in the closely woven 
Christian reality. But coinherence is a relationship. In some 
sense it says much more (at least to ears dulled by the repetition 
of words) than does communion. But communion is closer to 
substance, and on that account closer to reality as reality. It 
is poetically thrilling to find everywhere, as a consequence of the 
Incarnation, the coinherence of matter and deity. In the 
Eucharist, however, ambiguities are involved, and if it is pos- 
sible to say that ‘ consubstantiality is doubtfully orthodox,’ this 
can only be if substance no longer has any meaning to the 
modern mind. If substance is a reality and, under God, the 
reality in which all others—action, relation, presence, and the 
rest—are founded, then we must listen attentively to St. 
Thomas when he concludes (III@ pars. Q LXXV Art. 2) ‘ haec 
positio vitanda est tanquam heeretica.’ 


BERNARD KELLY, T.O.S.D. 


PLURALISM AND THE Law. By Miriam Theresa Rooney. (Re- 
printed from The New Scholasticism, XIII, October 4th, 
1939-) 

The present essay, reprinted from The New Scholasticism, 
is a forceful and enlightened criticism of Mr. Harold Laski’s 
Pluralism, particularly as affecting Law. It may be taken as 
supplementary to a former work by the same writer, Law, Law- 
lessness and Sanction. The application indeed of the doctrine 
of Pluralism to Sociological Jurisprudence inevitably makes 
force the sanction of a lawlessness as a source of social chaos. 
It is here shown that Laski’s Pluralism is the logical outcome 
of James’s Pragmatism under other combined influences chiefly 
of Holmes, Pound and Duguit. 

Pragmatism as a system relies on trial and error as the test 
of goodness and truth, and is a type of applied Utilitarianism 
making that which works the criterion of truth and morality. 
Pluralism is a vague term suggestive of a tendency rather than 
an achievement, and perhaps for that reason a proper definition 
of it as a system is not found in this paper. However, a little 
more explicit elaboration of its meaning would have prepared 
the reader for the sufficiently difficult pages which follow. 

The Laski political theory is a species of socialistic determin- 
ism hardly consistent within itself. There is no room for the 
individual man except to function in a pluralistic world and 
within a society essentially federalized. The legalizing of social 
function must be achieved by a socializing of the law. Law is 
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to be dictated by social interests of a material kind, and will 
receive its force from the acceptance of the group-will. It does 
not appear how exactly in reality the group-will may become 
ultimately effective, unless it be through a dictatorship becom. 
ing a law to itself, and therefore imposing itself by force on the 
many. This in fact is exactly what happens in totalitarian 
states, notwithstanding the power to vote. 

It would appear that to avoid the consequences of his theory, 
Mr. Laski defines democracy in terms of opportunity to express 
demands and to register dissent. In his view democracy can 
only function through an oligarchy, ‘ an aristocracy by dele. 
gation.’ The individual must sink his private interests and he 
is expected to concede as morally justifiable whatever expe- 
rience shows to be useful for social welfare. Material social 
welfare is indeed the criterion of both law and morality, both 
receiving their legality by satisfying ‘ human demands at the 
maximum which is socially possible.’ Mr. Laski continues to 
propose a change of government bolstered by a new legal sys- 
tem, which ‘ by labour unions, controlling the instruments of 
production and regulating distribution according to its de- 
mands,’ will replace the present regime in America and else- 
where. Communism is the ‘ new religion’ for bringing about 
* federalism of functions.’ In the new circumstances which have 
thus been created, and in order to create them, legal institu- 
tions must undergo a reform whereby the primary purpose of 
law should be made to be not order, but the regulation of 
property. 

Law in this way becomes no more than an economic measure. 
As Miss Rooney points out, ‘ because property represents power 
and force to him (Mr. Laski), his idea of regulating it requires 
the meeting of force with force. Naturally, not order but chaos 
results.’ Laski’s law in fact offers a sanction for mob-rule 
within national and international spheres, and might well make 
economics a justification for war. Some such ideas as these 
must be in the minds of those who would fan into flame a world 
war as a means to social reform. 

In Laski’s pluralistic system there is no room for the indi- 
vidual free man, except as an economic factor in the social 
machine which runs at man’s expense. After a refutation of 
the pluralistic theory, the essay ends by rightly saying that the 
restoration of autonomy to law as a social science must find 
support in metaphysics ‘if the proper relations between law, 
man and society are to be maintained and strengthened.’ 


AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P, 
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READINGS IN St, JoHN’s GospEL. (Second Series: Chapters 
XIII-XX1). By William Temple, Archbishop of York. 
(Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.) 

The Last Supper and the Sermo Domini are the principal sub- 
ject-matter of this book. The history of the Passion and Resur- 
rection is retold with only a minimum of comment, on the ground 
that the intention of the Gospel at that point is to pass from 
meditation to contemplation and to divert our minds ‘ away 
from ourselves altogether to the Lord.’ 


Dr. Temple holds the Fourth Gospel to be historically entirely 
trustworthy. His Introduction contains a notably clear and 
forceful statement of the issue and of the orthodox position. 
Thus he writes : ‘ Our generation, with its eagerness to get back 
to ‘‘ what actually happened,’’ should begin with the Synoptic 
narrative, and there watch the dawn and growth of apprehen- 
sion. But ‘‘ what actually happened ”’ is not—was not—the 
real occurrence, for it did not of itself disclose the supremely 
important fact that the words were spoken and the deeds done 
by God Incarnate. So the Fourth Gospel brings us nearer to 
the reality—the ‘‘ substance ’’—of what happened. History is 
always involved in ambiguity at this point, because fact and 
interpretation cannot be disentangled. If I say ‘‘ Charles Stuart 
was executed,”’ that is true, but not the whole truth. I add 
something if I say ‘‘ King Charles I was executed.’’ 1 adda 
good deal more if I say ‘‘ King Charles I was martyred.’’ The 
new term is interpretative; but if the interpretation is true the 
statement is historically true. Yet it requires other than histori- 
cal categories to justify it.’ 

This Introduction as a whole can be recommended as an ex- 
cellent brief statement of the main positions of Catholic criticism 
concerning the Fourth Gospel. In denying that this Gospel is 
‘in any sense Hellenistic’ it undoubtedly errs on the side of 
rigidity ; while its theory of authorship is faintly lax. 


Except for a few points easy to detect and isolate the under- 
lying theology is serenely Catholic; and the religious thought 
and sensibility are in the tradition of Augustine and Bossuet. 
Dr. Temple declines the term ‘ commentary ’ for this work ; and 
insofar as a commentary suggests either an extrinsic or a partial 
treatment of a subject, the term is inapplicable. This is a rare 
and most valuable spiritual work because it communicates the 
impressions of a mind capable of responding to the full, authen- 
tic force of St. John’s meaning. 


RIcHARD KenoE, O.P. 
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Becin Here: A War-Time Essay. By Dorothy L. Sayers, | 98!° 
(Gollancz ; 6s.) ( 
BLACKFRIARS readers will have been prepared by The Greatest = 
Drama and Strong Meat to expect much of this longer . reflec 
, = a oo a wi di 
and they will not be disappointed. There is all the vigour and 1 | 
the depth of the former books, and all their appositeness. Begin sie 
Here is a difficult book to review because there is such a multi- — 
tude of things in the course of its 160 pages over which one al 
would like to linger. Begin here and now to think, and will, whe 
and work, for the building of a sounder world; this is the theme. a, 
‘ Otherwise, when the war is over, we shall find ourselves un- - : 
prepared, and the aim we set out to achieve will remain exactly 
where we put it—far away in the future.’ War can provide a , 
great opportunity because it is ‘ the breaking-up of security and , 
habit and the letting-in of energy upon the things that had be- 
come static and corrupt.’ The root criticism of our civilisation 
is that it is causing men and women to become uncreative ; we 
have degraded man from his full stature, his wholeness (theo- 
logical man), by various stages of disruption: humanist man Mr. 
apart from God; rational man, the embodied intelligence ; homo goes 
sapiens, the intelligent animal; the herd-man; psychological 
man, the response to environment ; we are descended to the state , 
at which a concept which reduces ‘ all history and all humanity : 
to a mere expression in economic terms’ can be ‘ generally 
accepted without protest.’ There is little left of the image of ) 
God. The need then, primarily, is to discover ‘ a basis for our | 
common life that shall not be purely economic ’ ; to re-discover ) 
the creative man, the thinking man, the free and the creaturely | 
man. | 
So the main lines of the argument run; and the innumerable This 
valuable things to be met with on the way must be left for the pond 
reader to discover. It would indeed be difficult to estimate the nee 
good this book would do if all those who revel in the Wimsey soph 
stories were to read it—in the way Miss Sayers would have us hates 
do our reading. sain 
One criticism must be offered. Miss Sayers accepts the them 
theory that the Fall meant the emergence of self-consciousness, read 
which is identified with the knowledge of good and evil. This I : 
view seems to take the strong meat out of doctrine in a way suces 
which one cannot help thinking uncharacteristic of the author. are | 
GERALD Vann, O.P. aver 
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Orion Marcues. By Michael Roberts. (Faber and Faber; 
6s.) 


This verse is like a gentle glassy stream whose mild face 
reflects with seriousness the somewhat too numerous objects 
and influences of our intellectual world. The reflections on which 
Mr. Roberts likes to dwell are drawn to a great extent from the 
poetry of his contemporaries. But from the thoughts and feel- 
ings of, say, Spender or Auden or Macneice he takes only what 
he can use in certain characteristic moods of his own. It 1s 
easy to recognise Stephen Spender’s voice in a passage like 
this : 

The arms were brittle doom, the lips in trembling 
Pronounced their whispered fate, the eyes 

Burned with their inner blindness and their strength, 
And when the prophet ran in the doomed city 

With eyes turned outward like a gun, the fatal flash 
Threw back its huge recoil on the small frame, 

The fragile bones, the guts thin as a dream. 


Mr. Roberts shares in the justified fears of his age. But he 
goes on: 
And in the street, 
Where the stray bullet killed, and the bully fell, 
Men paused to see those phrases in the mind 
More real than ships and trees, and saw the words 
Grow strong and pure, and spread their shining wings 
Sharper than death across the shining square : 
‘ Woe to the miserable and damned, the doomed city, 
The idle word that sprawls across the page 
Cut off at last from all its source of life.’ 


This poem is called Under the Eye of Heaven, and it is con- 
cerned, as Mr. Roberts often is, with the poetic and, as it 
were, practical expressions of the central problems of philo- 
sophy. The relation between catastrophe and eternal values, 
between individual experience and ultimate reality, between 
man’s inner freedom and his apparent helplessness—this is the 
theme which underlies most of these poems and forces us to 
read and re-read them. 

I am far from certain, nevertheless, that Mr. Roberts has 
succeeded. His facility in writing is remarkable, his rhythms 
are pleasing and interestingly subtle, his pictures are often ex- 
tremely vivid. We know that what he is talking about matters 
vitally, and that he agrees that it does. But there is no doubt 
that the writing of philosophical poetry is a task of exceptional 
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difficulty, and | wonder whether in this case the writer’s philo- 
sophical perceptions are profound and intense enough to carry 
all obstacles before them. Mr. Roberts has not yet mastered 
his discipline, he has net entire control of the power of concen- 
tration. It sometimes seems as if he were too conscious of a 
pale critical spirit watching his gestures from a corner of the 
picture. 

Those poems which rejoice in most freedom are, to my mind, 
the group of mountaineering poems, and in particular St. Ur- 
sanne and La Meije 1937: 


Going down from the Aiguilles d’Arves, toward la Grave 
With sunlight on the corn sheaves, and the evening voices, 
The fields already ripe with autumn crocus, 

We said nothing, but saw the Meije rise up across the valley. 


This verse in fluent correspondence with a lovely landscape is, 
I think, more satisfying than the slightly forced liveliness of 
Temperance Festival, or the lengthy wrestlings of the more 
‘ thoughtful ’ pieces. 

Mr. Roberts’ book may not have reached the distinction of 
some ‘ philosophical ’ poetry, that of being useful as well as en- 
joyable. But enjoyable it certainly is, and it will be read by 
anyone who is interested in the ulterior development of the 
poetry of the 1930’s. 

FRANK PRINCE. 


Pere Lacorpaire. Leader of Youth. By M. V. Woodgate. 
(Sands and Co.; 3s. 6d.) 


This short book on Pére Lacordaire is not just a life of the 
great Dominican, for it attempts to portray three successive 
impressions of him corresponding to three periods of his life. 
Lacordaire the priest is the first of these impressions. The 
great event in this phase of his life was his conversion to the 
faith of his childhood when he renounced his study of law and 
certain fame as a lawyer, which his own ambition as well as 
his mother’s had mapped out for him. ‘And now that he had 
been taken back into the Church and had gained a gift sur- 
passing any other, he must repay it with the greatest he could 
offer; he could not fall behind in generosity. He must be a 
priest and thus able to give to others the spiritual freedom which 
he had himself received ’ (p. 27). His association with Lamen- 
nais and his final triumph in the pulpit of Notre Dame bring this 
first impression to a close. The second period of his life was 
that of the Dominican; his noviciate, his ambition to restore the 
Dominicans to France, the return to Notre Dame and the great 
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cycle of sermons which he preached in Notre Dame and all over 
France, form the content of this picture. The last impression 
is that of the Headmaster ; Lacordaire’s work for the school of 
Soréze, his influence on the boys and his work for the Third 
Order are all described. Miss Woodgate deserves credit for 
showing how these three stages in Lacordaire’s life were not in- 
dependent, but three periods of one great life; the Dominican 
life following easily from his priestly life, and his work as a 
headmaster being enriched by his knowledge of men which his 
experience as priest and Dominican had given him. 

The sub-title of the book is ‘ leader of youth,’ and the appeal 
which Lacordaire made on the young is brought out quite clearly 
by Miss Woodgate; his love for the young, his devotion for 
the new order of things which the Revolution had brought with 
it, his appeal to all classes in his sermons all over France, and 
his influence over boys in his later years at Soréze, all are de- 
scribed in an interesting and sympathetic way with well-chosen 
extracts from some of his letters to young men which tempt one 
to read more. 

The style is in keeping with the subject. A ponderous and 
laboured life of a man who was so alive and refreshing would 
be unwelcome; but this book is not only in keeping with the 
spirit of Lacordaire, but even succeeds in catching something 
of the drama of his life; the scene in the convent where the 
Archbishop offers him the pulpit of Notre Dame, his return to 
Notre Dame later in his Dominican habit, the effect of Lacor- 
daire on the boys at Soréze, these and similar events are told 
in a simple and direct way which succeeds in being dramatic 
by its very simplicity. Material unessential to the picture is 
left out and often many years are telescoped into a short space 
when occasion demands, and the general effect is in consequence 
of a refreshing and satisfying life of Lacordaire. 


DaniEL Woo car, O.P. 


NOTICES 


Mary oF NAZARETH. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Burns Oates ; 
5s.) 

Anyone who knows Father McNabb’s sermons or writings 
will expect to find treasures of thought and spirituality in a book 
by him on Our Lady, and there will be no disappointment in that 
respect. The present volume represents the collected thought 
of a lifetime on her four whom he has always felt a profound 
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filial devotion. ‘There are epigrams and anecdotes, reflections 
of a line and meditations of a page, poetic appreciation and pro- 
vocative paradox, striking quotations and fresh exegesis. The 
page of Dedication to St. Joseph is beautiful and moving. 
The general contents are grouped suitably under the months of 
the year. Not everyone will like everything; but everyone will 
find much that is helpful, indeed inspiring, to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of and devotion to the Mother of God and of Men. 


O.P. 


CoNSIRUCTION DE LA PAIx. Paroles d'un Théologien. Par le 
Pére Th. Deman, O.P. (Editions du Cerf; pp. 75; n.p.) 

That peace—true peace and not merely a superficial concord, 
or negative absence of war-—is the ‘ privilege of Christian socie- 
ties,’ being in fact impossible in the full sense without sancti- 
fying grace and without the charity which grace alone gives; 
and that all the ‘ technics’ of peace, the political activity and 
the diplomacy, are of value only as serving the wider and deeper 
purposes of Christianity : this is the argument of Pére Deman’s 
pamphlet. The sober clarity of his treatment is just what is 
needed at a time when there is much talk of reconstruction, but 
all too little hard thinking about the concrete implications of the 

ideals invoked. 
G.V. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE Love or Gop. By Diego de Estella. (Sheed 
and Ward; 2s. 6d.) 


This is a pleasant little book in true Franciscan tradition with 
the worlds of grace and nature constantly running side by side 
and intermingling. ‘The meditations are not too formal, nor 
too like an exercise in logic. The language is sometimes a dis- 
traction by reason of its floweriness, but I am not able to say 
whether this is the fault of the author or translator. 

F.M. 


L’IpEE DE LA Vie RELiGiEUSE. Par Benoit Lavaud, O.P. (Des- 
clée, de Brouwer; 12 frs.) 

Multum in parvo. This, too, is an excellent little book, being 
an outline of the purpose of the religious life as the perfection 
of charity, a handbook both for enquirers and proficients, con- 
cluding with explanations and charts of the branches and ten- 


dencies of the religious life. 
F.M. 
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La Messe Romaine. Par L. Caron. (Bruxelles: Editions de 
la Cité Chrétienne; pp. 99, n.p.) 

‘ Ceci n’est pas de la littérature ; ce n’est pas de la spiritualité ; 
ce nest pas de la liturgie; ce n’est pas de la poésie . . . ’ (So 
Abbé Jacques Leclercq in his preface). ‘ C’est la messe.’ Or 
more exactly, a plain description of the action of a Roman Mass, 
but one which penetrates its inner significance, and that not in 
aesthetic or sacristy, but in cosmic, terms. And all with a sim- 
plicity and austerity of language which is neither poetry nor 
prose, but which is, regrettably, untranslatable. For an intelli- 
gent understanding of the meaning of Mass, its parts and its 
gestures, no more helpful introduction could be recommended. 

V.W. 


BLAVATSKY, Besant anp Co. By T. M. Francis, with a Pre- 
face by Fr. Herbert Thurston, S.J. (Coldwell; 4s.) 

The anonymous priest-author of this book has given his 
readers something to read with profit and pleasure. His many 
years of sojourn in India, where Madame ‘Blavatsky staged her 
frauds, have stamped reality on every line of the almost in- 
credible story. 

Of course those of us who are in constant contact with the 
paid adversary of the Catholic Church have taken the word in- 
credible out of our apologetic dictionary. When simple-minded 
people are to be found thinking that because Mr. Chamberlain 
is a tool of the Vatican and therefore the present war is the 
Pope’s war, the word incredible becomes superfluous. 

If there could be any real honest pleasure to be had by seeing 
honest prejudice fooled and robbed by rogues, this book would 
almost be sheer fun. But roguery, and worse than roguery, are 
so revolting even when skilfully draped by the author’s words 
that there are pages the specialist will read only from a sense 
of duty. 

Fr. Thurston’s Preface, written within hail of death, gives no 
sign of weakening power. It is the old undaunted Defender 
of the Faith, the Unveiler of Fraud. Indeed, the reviewer re- 
calls few words of Fr. Thurston written with such vigour. 

The anonymous priest-author of this Indian history is not 
forgetful of the years he spent in the Indian mission-field. His 
story of Blavatsky, Besant and Co, is written largely to help the 
finances of his brother missioners, who without realising it are 
toiling in a mission-field which may soon be the battle-field of 
the castes and races and classes of the social world. 


V.McN, 
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THe CHURCH BEFORF Pitate. /By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. (Sil- appro: 


ver Spring, Maryland; Preservation Press; $1.00.) Villair 
We are indebted to Father Leen for another invaluable spiri- The 
tual treatise. In The Church before Pilate, with that penetra- _— 
tion which dispenses with superficialities and sees things from 0.P., 
the standpoint of God, the author once more attempts to restore Orgar 
sight, spiritual sight, to a half-blind world. Using Communism iar £1 
as an example, he exposes the futility of the modern Material- lect at 
isms which would build a heaven upon earth for themselves. ages 
Granted the fact of original sin there can be no earthly existence nero 
asom 


which does not include suffering, for this is the fruit of sin. But 
suffering and unhappiness are quite distinct; happiness is not sophy 








incompatible with suffering, though it is incompatible with a —'¢ 
sinful life. ‘ Christ’s theory is that the chief obstacle to man’s releva 
happiness is not without, but within; it lies in a set of evil the su 
tendencies—set up in his nature by Original Sin. The con- ‘BLA 
quest of human happiness depends upon the conquest of these.’ to dey 
And the conquest of these implies suffering. As Father Leen Grace 
expresses it in a chapter heading, ‘ The Cross is the Crux.’ applie 
The Church before Pilate is a book worth reading. contri 
J.P. the hi 
authe: 
REVIEW OF PERIODICALS a 
‘ Conversion A 1’Absolu,’ by Fr. F. Florand, O.P., is, despite amusi 
its brevity and avoidance of technicality, an extraordinarily valu- transl 
able and comprehensive synthesis of practical psychology, tage ’ 
ascetics and mysticism, and at the same time of speculative tained 
philosophy and theology. It lays special stress on the character power 
of grace in the divine psychotherapy for the schizophrenia of The 
modern man, and on its dynamic and vital character as the lic dot 
principle, not of infantilism or of the falsifying simplification vulne: 
of the objective complexity of life, but as the unifying principle hold 
of a progressively realistic response to life and of an essentially Theol 
‘open’ morality. But all is expounded in a non-technical artick 
language which makes few demands of technical knowledge on Miche 
the part of the reader. shoul 
This is but one of many noteworthy contributions to the Feb- are Sc 
ruary Vie Spirituelle. There is also a detailed and highly realis- and fi 
tic discussion of the physical sufferings of Our Lord by a E. L. 
surgeon, and a theological exposition of the significance and thoug 
purpose of the same by Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P.; also a Fr. 
fine sermon on the virtue of fortitude as manifested in St. Joan theol 


of Arc by Fr. Duployé, O.P., and a thoughtful article on the Théol 
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approach to Christian reunion through the Bible by Maurice 
Villain. 

The first number of Volume II of The Thomist is perhaps 
more substantial than its predecessors. Fr. Thomas Gilby, 
0.P., opens with an article on ‘ Thought, Volition and the 
Organism,’ which he describes as ‘ some headings to show how 
far removed is the psychology of Aquinas from a theory of intel- 
ect and will divorced from the biological impulse of the human 
organism.’ Fr. Gilby’s own account of Poetic Experience 
comes in for some criticism in the course of the following article, 
a somewhat eclectic but thought-provoking ‘ Outline of a Philo- 
sophy of Art,’ by Albert J. Steiss. The nature and inter-rela- 
tion of Faith and Mysticism in the New Testament, and the 
relevance of St. Thomas’s ‘ intellectualist ’ analysis of each, are 
the subject of ‘ Two Studies,’ by Fr. Norbert Drewitt, O.P. 

‘BLACKFRIARS contributors have more than once had occasion 
to deplore the manner in which the theological principle that 
Grace perfects Nature is frequently misunderstood and mis- 
applied. Their view is shared by Fr. J. M. Beumer, S.J., who 
contributes to Gregorianum (in German) a valuable sketch of 
the history of the principle in an endeavour to elucidate its 
authentic and traditional meaning. 

Four excellent but lighter articles comprise the bulk of the 
February Clergy Review. Mgr. Ronald A. Knox describes 
amusingly and instructively the problems which beset Biblical 
translation; Stanley B. James writes of ‘Our Hebrew Heri- 
tage’; Dom Romanus Rios expounds the doctrine of grace con- 
tained in the collects of the Roman Liturgy ; and Eric Gill writes 
powerfully on ‘ The Leisure State.’ 

The Catholic reader, familiar with the commonplace of Catho- 
lic doctrine that the fall left man not only spoliatus gratuitis but 
vulneratus in naturalibus, will read with astonishment Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s presentation of ‘Thomism’ in the February 
Theology. He will find ample compensation in the remarkable 
article on ‘ The Corporate -Element in Private Prayer,’ by 
Michael Bruce, an article which contains considerations which 
should be deeply pondered by those liturgical enthusiasts who 
are So anxious to cast out the devil of native ‘ private devotion’ 
and find themselves unable to provide anything to take its place. 
E. L. Allen’s comparison of Kierkegaard and Marx is also 
thoughtful and illuminating. 

Fr. Emile Mersch, S.J., continues his important work of 
theological synthesis with an article in La Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique, on ‘ Sainte Marie, Mére de Dieu,’ 
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There are several contributions of note in the current Vie 
Intellectuelle. Fr. M.-D. Chenu, O.P., publishes his Semaine 
Sociale paper on the theological implications of class-distinc- 
tion, class-organisation and class-struggle in the light of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. Fr. Bernard, O.P., offers a 
brief but very practical essay on the nature and exercise of 
faith. Under the heading, ‘ La Guerre et les deux Paix,’ André 
Sidobre confronts Hitler’s ‘ peace speech’ of October 6th with 
the Pope’s Five Points of December 24th, and incidentally shows 
the cleavage between the Holy Father’s endeavours and the 
‘ peace’ policy of Mussolini and Franco. Other distinguished 
contributors include Maurice Blondel and Gabriel Marcel; the 
former on Christianity and Philosophy, the latter on the life and 
work of André Gide. 

Esprit revives in full size and vigour with its January issue, 
and with the promise of special numbers in which its ‘ personal- 
ism ’ will confront various specific problems raised by the war. 
Mounier’s ‘ Gardons-nous de notre ennemi |’Ennemi,’ Berdy- 
aev’s ‘ Russie Soviétique et la Guerre mondiale,’ and Jean 
Lacroix’s ‘ Force, Droit, Charité,’ are all of high quality, and 
indicate the presence of a healthful influence in the formation of 
French opinion. 

That such an influence is not unneeded is suggested in the 
course of Abbé Jacques Leclercq’s admirable article, ‘ Aprés le 
Guerre,’ in the Belgian Cité Chrétienne (Feb. 5). 

In the January 15th number of The Catholic Citizen, the St. 
Joan’s Social and Political Alliance celebrates the silver jubilee 
of its valuable existence : twenty-five years in which, as Joseph 
Clayton puts it in a brief retrospect, the Alliance ‘ has borne 
steady witness against the dul] stupidities that wail disastrously 
‘* whatever is is best’’’. There are many pages of well-de- 
served tribute from many personages and lands to the fine work 
of the Alliance. 

Jacques Maritain’s ‘ The War and Human Freedom’ in The 
Tablet (Jan. 27); ‘ The Liturgical Movement,’ by Dom Theo- 
dore Wesseling, and ‘ The Dominican Liturgy, by Fr. Gerard 
Meath, O.P., in Magnificat; Fr. Garvin’s editorial on ‘ Pre- 
Apologetic ’ in The Catholic Gazette—all these will be of parti- 
cular interest to our readers. 

So will the current Y.C.W.—a very welcome indication that 
the British Jocists are not only carrying on but are growing 
apace notwithstanding the war. L.O.C.K. (the League of 
Christ the King), the cognate Catholic Action movement, now 
has its printed Bulletin, in the current number of which schemes 
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for collaboration between Y.C.W. and L.O.C.K. are suggested 


by E. F. Caldin. 
PENGUIN. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BuRNS, OATES AND WASHBOURNE: Mary of Nazareth, Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
(5s.); Pius XII, Kees Van Hoek (2s. 6d.); Catechism Stories, Pt. 4, 
The Seven Sacraments: Pt. 5, Virtues and Vices, Rev. F. H. Drink- 
water (2s. 6d. each); Daniel, Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. (7s 6d.). 

CenTRAL Bureau Press (St. Louis, Mo.): What is Co-operative Organiza- 
tion? Richard Arés, S.J., tr. Thomas P. Fay (50 cents). 

C. W. Daniec Co.: Purify Your Hearts, S. Kierkegaard, tr. A. S. Ald- 
worth and W. S. Ferrie (7s. 6d.); The Coming of Community, W. T. 
Symons (7s. 6d.); Death is not Enough, Michael Fraenkel (7s. 6d.). 

DESCLEE DE BROUWER (Bruges) : Oeuvres de St. Augustine, Dialogues Philo- 
sophiques, Ed. R. Jovilet (27 frs.). 

Epitions Spgs (Paris): La Pensée Sociale de S.S. Pie XII, Ed. Albert Mul- 
ler, S.J. (6 frs.). 

Eyre AND SpottiswoopE: The Innumerable Instincts of Man, Claude A. 
Claremont (6s.). 

GeorrREY BLES: Science and Wisdom, Jacques Maritain (10s. 6d.). 

Git AND Son: Our Lady’s Place in God’s Plan, Stanislaus Hogan, O.P. 
(7s. 6d.). 

Gottancz: Begin Here, Dorothy Sayers (6s.). 

Loncmans: Abba, Evelyn Underhill (2s. 6d.); Towards a Pattern, Gwen 
St. Aubyn (3s. 6d.). 

MacmILLan : Readings in St. John’s Gospel, Second Series, Chs. XIII-XXI, 
William Temple, Archbishop of York (8s. 6d.). 

Rich AND Cowan: This Rome of Ours, Augusta L. Francis (8s. 6d.). 

Sanps AND Co.: The Words of Life, Abbot Marmion (7s. 6d.). 

SHEED AND Warvb: House of Hospitality, Dorothy Day (7s. 6d.); The 
Mystical Theology of St. Bernard, Etienne Gilson (10s. 6d.); What is 
Literature, Charles du Bos (s§s.); Eleven, Thank God, Vincent 
McNabb, O.P. (2s. 6d.); Heavenly Converse, A Poor Clare Colettine 
(5s.). 

S.P.C.K.: The Two Ancient Christologies, R. V. Sellers, D.D. (16s.); 
The Psalms (2 vols.), W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D. (16s. each). 
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BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL ]f sc: 
LAXTON - 


Near KETTERING, Northants. 
(Telephone : Duddington 202) 








The Boarding School of the English Province of the Dominican 
Order. 

Founded in 1660 by Cardinal Howard at Bornhem; transferred 
to Hinckley 1825; to Hawkesyard 1898; to Laxton 1924. 
The School aims at giving a general education which will be 
a good preparation for whatever life a boy may wish to follow 
when he leaves. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations are 
taken. 


For Prospectus apply to: 
Tue Revergenp Henry St. Jonn, O.P., M.A. 
Headmaster. 
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